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| thought. 
hole sometimes a hundred yards long and 


| through a bad hill. 





1 See b the Ads 


HIS is gettin’ to be the best farm 
paper I ever seen. I see a lot of fine 
ads this time. I ain’t goin’ to put this 


| paper down till I’ve got through takin’ a 


good look at every 
ad in it. I get more 
enjoyment out of 
readin’ the ads in 
this paper than any- 
thing else in it. 
hope you all do the 
same. 





I reckon I ought 
to write about what 
I’m goin’ to see in 
the ads in this paper 
just as soon’s I get 
through writin’ this 
But I seen so much when I went 
up to Canada I know most I ought to 
write about that too. So I reckon I'll 
write about Canada now. 











BILL CASPER 


In my last piece I told about goin’ to 
the silver mines and seein’ them melt the 
silver out of the rock but I didn’t tell 
you how the mines look. The silver 


mines wasn't just a square .hole in the 


ground or a round one like I would of 
These here silver mines was a 


not moren’n ten to twenty feet wide. But 
they sure was deep. This was the 
middle of June when I seen it and they 
showed me one of those dead mine 
holes. Way down in the bottom was 
somethin’ white. 


“What's that?” says I to the minin’ 
fellow closest to me. 


“Snow,” says he. 

“Snow?” says I, lookin’ again. 

“Yes sir,” says he, “in winter time 
these here old mines fills up with snow 


and it takes a long time for it all to 
melt out.” 


“Marthy would think that was a fine 
place to keep all the milk and butter,” 
says l. . 

Over at another place they had a fel- 
low at work in one of the mines. This 
was a big one. We could see him a way 
down in the bottom. He was usin’ the 
slickest thing I ever seen. It was a con- 
traption that bored ‘holes in solid rocks. 
He didn’t have no hammer nor nothin’. 
All he had was this little machine he held 
in his hands. It looked like it had a 
stone drill on the end of it. He would 
just stick this drill against the rock and 
that thing would go to slam, slam, slam- 
min’ worse than if you had 50 men hittin’ 
with sledge hammers. And that drill 


| would just bore right into the rock. 


I asked a lot of questions to find out 


| all I could about the minin’ business. It 


seems they didn’t always know the silver 
was there. It was before that when the 
government set out to help the farmers. 


| They wanted to build a railroad across 


that rocky country to some fine farm 
land so farmers could get up there to 
farm. At this place where we was at, 
called Cobalt, they had to make a big cut 
Well it seems they 
had a blacksmith along to keep the tools 
sharp. He was walking through the cut 
one day and found a crooked bolt. Bein’ 
a savin’ man he picked up the bolt and 
laid it on a rock to straighten it. While 
he was hittin’ the bolt he noticed the 
rock gettin’ shiny. Bein’ a_ intelligent 
man he thought that was strange so he 
investigated. That's how silver was dis- 
covered at Cobalt. 


Couldn't nobody tell me what he done 
with the bolt or if he ever got it straight 
like he wanted it. 


When we got through seein’ the mines 
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at Cobalt they took us to a place called 
Haleybury for dinner. Somebody give 
us a good dinner with lots of singin’ ang 
pretty flowers on the table. I can’t recol- 
lect whether it was Rotarians or Kiwan- 
ians they said they was. I had heard tell 
there was Indians in Canada but these 
looked as good as any white folks I ever 
seen. After eatin’ and while everbody 
was in pretty good humor we had some 
fine speakin’. 

By this time I had traveled a long 
ways into Canada and hadn't seen a thing 
to drink outside of water and coffee and 
milk and things like that. I ain’t no 
drinkin’ man myself but I was beginnin’ 
to wonder why I hadn’t seen nothin’ up 
there where folks was sayin’ rich folks 
went for somethin’. I reckon some of 
the rest was thinkin’ about the same 
thing because while we was drivin’ 
around one of the editors got to talkin’ 


to the Canada fellow that was drivin’ 
the car. 
“How come I ain’t seen nothin’ to 


drink up here?” says the editor fellow. | 
don’t recollect who he was. 


“Maybe you ain’t gone at it right,” 


says the driver. 


“What you got to do?” asks the editor 
fellow. 

“Well, first thing you got to get a per- 
mit before you can buy anything to 
drink,” says the driver. 


“Who you got to get a permit from?” 


“From the government,” says he. 


.” 


“Then what do you do: 


“You take your permit to the liquor 
store and get what you want. But you 
can’t get only so much ever so often. 
And you ain’t allowed to drink it at 
the government store or in no_ public 
place. You got to take it home for 
gradual use.” 


“But suppose a fellow gets some and 
gets out in his car and raises whoopie?” 
says the editor. 


“Then he gets arrested and sent to jail. 
On top of that his permit gets took away 
from him and it will be a long time 
before he can get another.” 


“How about takin’ us to the government 
liquor store?” asks another one of the 
editor fellows who had set and listened 
like me. 

“T ain’t got my permit with me,” says 
the driver. 


“Is all Canada got liquor laws like 
this?” asks one of the editor fellows in 
the back seat. I reckon he was thinkin’ 
he might as well go back. 


“Oh no,” says the Canada fellow. 
“This here is the Province of Ontario. 
If you go to Quebeck you will find things 
different there. Every province has its 
own liquor laws.” 


It was after dinner when another 
crowd got hold of us and took us to 4 
place called New Liskeard. They had 4 
whoppin’ big lake there. It was miles 
and miles and miles big. First place 
they took us was to a bathin’ beach but 
it was just Friday and didn’t nobody 
bathe off. I seen what they was up 
so I just went and got in the finest atito- 
mobile I could find. 

By and by they seen wasn’t nobody 
ready to bathe so they hollered for ever 
body to get in the automobiles like I'd 
done went and done. 
what 


I'll have to write more about 


happened then, next time. 
Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


October 1-14, 1930. Published twice a month 
S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Subscrip- 
Georgia. 
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[THE HOOD RED BOOT 


Fes long wear. | : 






















real protection .- 
solid comfort 


OLD, grey days—drizzling rains—ground inches deep in | a. 
C mud and icy water—that’s when you need real foot \ # 
protection. . | 

The Hood Red Boot will keep your feet dry and warm even i 
though you have to work all day in mud and water. Heavy “We 
duty grey tire tread soles with big, wide extension edges for 
extra wear. Uppers of that special quality velvet finish red ? % 


rubber that only Hood knows how to make—non-cracking, ~~ io 


non-checking, long wearing. 




















Look for the Hood Arrow 





From top to toe the Red Boot fits perfectly. There is plenty j . 4 a Hy 
of room for the foot but ‘a snug grip at the heel eliminates 4 
slipping or chafing. It will give you foot service, foot com: 
fort and foot protection in all sorts of weather and under all sit ia | 
conditions of hard wear. You can identify the genuine Hood — ; A | 
Red Boot by the yellow arrow on the back. } a 

: aa} 

Hood makes a complete line of boots, arctics and ryb- i 
bers for every member of the family —for all work and i’ Ai 
dress occasions. ¥ ‘ | 
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HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR ~- TIRES + RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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DOUGE BROTHERS: 


A DEPENDABLE EIGHT 
NOTED FOR ECONOMY 











Both town and country owners of the 
Dodge Eight-in-Line find it a truly eco- 
nomical motor car. » » It has the day- 
in-and-day-out dependability so typical 
of all Dodge cars. It requires little in 
attention or maintenance; delivers its 
smooth, vigorous power with surprisingly 


low fuel and oil con- 


sumption. » » The 


OUT TO MAKE NEW 
MILEAGE RECORDS 


proof,’exceptionally roomy and com- 
fortable. The internal hydraulic brakes 
need no lubrication or equalizing adjust- 
ments. » » In economy as well as in 
power and masterful performance, the 
Dodge Eight-in-Line is a sound choice for 
those who ask much of a motor car. Get 
behind the wheel 


and learn at first 


The Dodge Eight Mileage Marathon car 


safe, silent Mono- is continuing day after day on its hard hand how much it 
grind back and forth from coast to coast 


Piece Bodies are 


squeakproof, rattle- 


—piling up mile after mile in all sorts of : * 
going to establish new facts and figures offers at its sur 


about Dodge dependability and long life. 


prisingly low price. 


DODGE SIX, $6835 TO $935—DODGE EIGHT-IN-LINE, $1095 TO $1145, F. 0. B. FACTORY 


Dodge Eight closed cars are factory-wired for immediate installation of Transitone—pioneer 
automobile radio. Other models will be equipped on order Ask for a demonstration. 


© 1930 by Dodge Brothers Corporation 
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The Nation’s Biggest Business 


CCORDING to the most recent 
A figures available, as compiled by 
the economists of the National 
Industrial Conterence Board, federal, 
state, and local government is costing something more than 
$12,000,000,000 a year, and the call is for more and more. 
During the years from 1923 to 1927 the increase averaged 
close to half a billion a year, a fact that cannot altogether 
be explained on the ground of increase in population. 

The per capita rate stood at $91.88 in 1923. It had reached 
$102.67 by 1927. That means that the cost of government 
is now running around $500 per family on the average. 

The greatest increase has been in the cost of local govern- 
ment. In 1923 the per capita cost of local government 
stood at $45.98. In 1927 it had risen to $54.41. In 
local government the increase between 1923 and 1927 was 
$1,318,000,000. Much of this increase has been due to the 
demand for better schoois, good roads, and other necessary 
public services, and can be fully justified. On the other 
hand, many millions have been utterly wasted. 

Probably Georgia offers the classic “horrible example” of 
the utter waste of oublic funds. While there was abundant 
excuse for comparatively small counties in the days before 
good roads and plenty of bridges, even then there was little 
real reason for cutting our states up into the tiny units that 
afflict them now. If Georgia’s one hundred and sixty-odd 
counties were reduced to half that number, her people could 
have better government at much less cost. 

Tust the other day one of these little counties, following 
a whoop-it-up campaign, voted overwhelmingly to build a 
new courthouse that will cost $75,000. An office building 
that would satisfy every need could be had for a fraction 
of the sum voted. The balance will go for.show and a sorry 
show at that, considered in the light of the needs of the 


Taxation 


people for better schools, _ better 
homes, and better living conditions. 
And what is still more astonishing, 
that little county, almost wholly agri- 
cultural, can afford neither a county nor a home demon- 
stration agent! Now, isn’t that a pretty come-off? But 
it can afford a show courthouse on the installment plan, 
a bond issue for an ornament that will go on costing thou- 
sands of dollars for years to come, and affording the aver- 
age citizen little more than a pretty place to pay taxes. 


Yet no county agent or home agent to create wealth with 


which to pay off the debt! 

Well, this is just a case in point among many. They are 
to be found in every state. Georgia just happens to be 
worse off in this respect than any other. But the case serves 
very pointedly to indicate how the cost of government goes 
up and why taxes continue to dig deeper and deeper into 
farm income. 

The time has come when the matter of cost of govern- 
ment must be taken in hand and handled with some regard 
for the public interest. Accepting flattery for friendship, 
we have permitted our politicians, few of whom seem even 
to be aware of the word “economy,” to pile up costs that 
good business would never have sanctioned. And if we don’t 
put ourselves out to stop it, it will go on. 


By and large, our states are not over-taxed. One trouble 
is sheer waste. Another is that the tax burden is poorly 
distributed, resting with crushing weight upon the shoulders 
of some while others all but escape paying anything. We 
need a better adjustment of the tax burden, and then we 
need to guard the expenditure 
of every dollar to see to it 
that we get value received in C KHz. Af 
service and progress. - OF ‘ 
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Then 


LL right, you hard-to-please buyers! All 
right, you tire-punishing drivers who 
like to see your dollars go the limit! 


Here’s a tire that takes up your challenge 
...atire that likes buyers who want a lot for 
their money. It’s the Goodrich Cavalier . . . 
made especially by Goodrich to satisfy you 
who drive hard and far ... who know a 
bargain when you see it... and buy with a 
knowledge of what your money is worth. 


Cavalier is a tire that Goodrich brands 
with pride. Made to the strictest standards 
known to the tire industry . . . made over- 





It’s the Goodrich Cavalier ... made for those 
who drive hard bargains ... and expect Real Values 


Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product 


buy tires CLOSE ? 





size and extra strong... made rugged and 
tough and hard to wear out ... it’s the kind 
of a tire Goodrich stakes its reputation on, 
yet it’s priced like plain ordinary, everyday 
run-of-the-trade quality. 

You have your choice of 6-ply or 4-ply in 
Cavalier. It’s made in all sizes for passenger 
ears and 4 sizes for trucks. 


It asks no favors, stays out of trouble, 
and knows the answer to any kind of service. 
All in all, a tire that takes its hat off to no 
other from the standpoint of dollar-for- 
dollar value and performance. 


Cuvalio 


32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand 
distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear * Drug 
Sundries - Soles * Heels - Hose « Belting - Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Good 


see this one...and get a new idea of 
TIRE VALUES 
















You really ought to take a look at this 
tire. It’s a buy. You can see it at the nearest 
Goodrich dealer’s. Ask to look at it. “. and 
go over it as carefully as you'd go over a 
yearling heifer. 


When you've done that. . . ask the price. 
Goodrich dealers just won't be undersold 
these days ... they’re matching all comers 
in price and beating them all in quality. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Est. 1870, Akron, O., Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario. 
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A Life Preserver or Genuine 
Repentance? 


HE cartoon by J. P. Alley on page 9 expresses an 
idea every cotton and tobacco farmer may well 
take to heart. 

Tobacco farmers are up against the same general 
situation as cotton farmers. And just now millions of 
farmers are ready for coOperative marketing, acreage 
reduction, or anything else that promises relief. 

I 

N THIS group, however, are two distinct classes. 

The first group consists of :— 

Foolish farmers who merely want a life preserver 
for the present emergency. 

These are the folks who expect to keep on being 
merely “crop farmers,” gambling on cotton and to- 
bacco. When they think the gambling chances are 
against them on these crops, they will turn to a live-at- 
home policy and even indulge to some extent in raising 
hogs, cattle, and poultry. But just as soon as the gam- 
bling chances seem to favor them, they expect again to 
risk virtually everything on “money crops.” Many of 
them even figure on using codperative marketing in bad 
years and then turning it out to starve (as far-as they 
are concerned) in other years, with the expectation that 
it will turn up smiling and ready to serve them when 
they are about to perish again. 

These are the “foolish virgins” among the farmers. 
They are interested only in a temporary life preserver 
to protect them in the present emergency but expect to 
continue in a lifetime career of “crops gambling.” 

II 

HERE is a second group of farmers—far more 

sensible and we believe far more numerous. We 
certainly trust that it comprises an overwhelming pro- 
portion of Southern farmers who are intelligent enough 
to subscribe for and read a paper like ours. 

This group of farmers consists of those who realize 
that while they may need a life preserver this year, 
what they need in the long look ahead is not just a life 
preserver but repentance and “bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance.” 

This group of intelligent farmers is fast coming to 
see that there is no regular, steady, permanent assur- 
ance of success on the farm except through the adop- 
tion of Plank No, 9 in our “Platform” as given last 
month :— 

“Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed 
barns to insure a good living at home plus at least 
two money crops and an important cash income 
from cows, hogs, or hens,” as the business policy 
of every farmer. 


“ 


In other words, we must first of all provide for “a 
good living at home.” No form of Southern agricul- 
ture can permanently survive that depends on buying a 
living from other sections. Sales products must be 
surplus products. The first thought of every farmer 
must be not, How many acres of cotton? or, How 
Many acres of tobacco? but, How many acres to make 
a self-supporting farm? 

Next, we must determine to utilize both the great 
atms that produce agricultural wealth—plant produc- 
tion and animal production—and not plant production 
alone. But in making cows, hogs, or poultry pay, we 
Must first of all provide feeds—“full corncribs and 
feed barns.” And we should go still further and not 
tisk everything, even in the matter of crop production, 
mone single money crop. There should be at least 
two Important sources of cash income from plant pro- 
duction and at least one important source of cash in- 
‘ome from animal production. 


The folks who have absolutely decided on this sort 
of Policy for the future will not need temporary life 
Meservers hereafter. They know that even now a 
Seat proportion of farmers need repentance more than 
a life Preserver. They know, too, that as a permanent 
Policy they should support codperative marketing year 
Mand year out and not expect to use it in times of 
distress and starve it in times of prosperity. 


ITI 


HE farmers who are merely calling for life pre- 
Servers will soon again be in the same fix they are 
Tow ™. Every three or four years their great heathen 
Bod, Money Crops,” will all but ruin them. But mean- 
ow the other class of farmers will go from strength 
4. ttength and will yet make the South blossom like 
Tose. This group of farmers has resolutely de- 
fd on three things :— 
a First of all, a good living at home, by putting 
» feed, and fertility first.” 
é 2 At least two money crops. 
5, At ieast one important source of cash income 
= Cows, hogs, or hens. 
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Keep the Children in School 


HE best investment we can make is to properly 
tee and educate our children. Too many folks, 

for one reason and another, feel that after the 
children have finished the grammar school they must 
quit and go to work. Such action spells tragedy for 
the child. Nothing can take the place of an education, 
and those of us who refuse to do our very utmost to 
give our offspring at least a high school education are 
handicapping them in the struggle that is to come. 

The additional money a high school education en- 
ables one to earn is only one of the many reasons in 
favor of proper training. However, from this angle 
alone it is a highly valuable investment. Records show 
that high school graduates earn on an average, $1,000 
for every $720 earned by those who only finished gram- 
mar school, or nearly 40 per cent more. Surely this 
reason is enough to warrant anyone in going any reason- 
able length to keep the children in school at least long 
enough for them to finish high school. 

But there is a still higher reason for education than 
money. The most cannot be gotten out of life by the 
uneducated. It is true that one may secure an education 
after maturity, but very few do so. Therefore, chil- 
dren kept out of school during their teens are having 
a handicap put on them that will be practically im- 
possible to fight from under. 

The parents who for any reason keep their children 
from school are taking upon their shoulders an awful 
responsibility and one that should not be assumed. 


Flimflamming the Dairyman 


N JUNE 26 the world butter price as reflected in 

Copenhagen quotations was 29.18 cents per pound. 

That is the price that Danish dairymen were 
actually getting at their butter factories and not the 
price minus all sorts of delivery charges. On the same-day 
the price in New York was 33 cents, that is for 92 score 
butter. The New York price, however, is not the price 
the dairyman gets—not by any manner of means, as he 
realizes. The Copenhagen price, on the other hand, in 
this case as well as in all others, is that set by a com- 
mittee of dairymen and disinterested citizens, and is the 
price the butter factories of Denmark, which are owned 
by farmers, actually get. 

On the face of the government study from which we 
are quoting, it would seem that we in this marvelously 
protected country should enjoy a margin of safety that 
would in fact guarantee a golden era of dairy pros- 
perity and progress. The facts, however, tell a differ- 
ent story. And after all, the American farmer is get- 
ting nothing more than the world level. 

Here is the joker in it all. In 1922, at the very earn- 
est solicitation of the dairy interests of the nation, a 
tariff of 8 cents a pound was put on imported butter. 
The farmers stood around awhile and noticed that 
somehow the trick did not work. They were disap- 
pointed that prices did not move on up—somewhat in 
keeping with the amount of the tariff. They said that 
it was not enough and appealed to Mr. Coolidge to 
invoke the good offices of the flexible provision of the 
1922 tariff act, which he graciously did, advancing the 
rate to 12 cents. This still seemed not to do any good 
and the answer was yet to be gotten. Believing de- 
voutly in the saving grace of protection, they immedi- 
ately arrived at the conclusion that the rate was still 
not enough, and they said we will go back and get more, 
which they did during the past session of Congress. 
That body—while lifting other rates—very. graciously 
lifted the rate to 14 cents and said how glad they were 
to bless the farmer. But butter prices still insisted on 
hanging around the world level and the farmer still 

- 
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can’t understand why that is the case, for according to 
the theory of tariff something like this 14 cents of pro- 
tection should be added to the world price and handed to 
him as a guarantee of prosperity. [i that were the 
case, of course, butter would have been bringing around 
43 cents in New York on June 26 instead of 33 cents. 
But that unfortunately and disappointingly was not thy 
case. 

With these cold facts before us, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the farmer has been fooled into ac- 
cepting a lot of counterfeit “relief that cannot be 
cashed. 

What is happening in the case of butter applies about 
the same way all down the line. The sooner agricul- 
ture realizes that fact and governs both its industry 
and votes accordingly, the sooner it will make itself 
safe at the foundation and the sooner it will get some: 
thing real and lasting in the way of relief. 


Where Ninety May Equal One 
, Hundred 


; 

HE Farm Board through the several codperative 
"Soba is advancing members of these asso- 

ciations 90 per cent of the market value of cotton, 
less minimum handling charges. Now this may mean 
a lot more than is apparent at first glance. With cot- 
ton at prevailing prices, producers have not been in- 
clined to sell. No one joyously parts with a product 
when he knows he is not getting anywhere near what 
he feels it is worth. So a lot of cotton growers feel 
that there is so little difference between the advance 
they can get from the codperatives and the 100 per cent 
current street buyer’s price that the chances are all in 
their favor in turning their cotton over to codperatives. 
And that is not bad reasoning. 

There, however, is another very important point that 
needs to be greatly emphasized. Up to the time the 
coéperatives began to receive cotton and grade it and 
pay for it accordingly, the average farmer felt that he 
was being greatly favored when anything he had was 
classed as middling. Beyond middling—well, there just 
wasn’t any such thing, or it was so nearly that way that 
the average farmer did not know any better. But the 
coéperatives employed classers that had been certified 
by the government. They are the hired men of the 
farmers rather than the hired men of those who buy his 
cotton. Instead of guessing at grades as has always been 
the custom of the street buyer, every bale these men han- 
dled was carefully examined and given the grades and 
staple it deserved. It was immediately discovered that 
a large percentage of those ‘bales turned over to the 
cooperatives ran beyond middling. In examining the 
crops of 1928 and 1929, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture found that from 63 to 69 per cent of the entire 
crop of these years graded middling white and *better. 
More than 22 per cent of the 1929 crop had inch staple 
or better. Did the farmers get paid accordingly? 
Well, hardly. 

A bale of middling at present prices is worth $3.75 
more on an average than a bale of the next grade below 

The first grade above middling is worth $1.60 more 
than middling. The difference runs on up to as much 
as $4.30. Now the codperatives grade cotton and pay 
for it according to grade. The grower gets the differ- 
ence when there is a difference in his favor. Then, as 
already suggested, there is the matter of length of 
staple. At present prices, judging by statistics of 
other years, middling cotton with inch staple is worth 
$2.50 per bale more than middling seven-eighths. Inch- 
and-a-sixteenth cotton is worth around $5 a bale more 
than seven-eighths. And so it goes all along the line. 
Therefore, when the grower is paid anywhere near 90 
per cent of current market prices based on grade and 
staple, his advance may be as much or more than 100 
per cent of the street buyer’s price. 


Help by Consuming More Dairy 
Products 


HAT the demand for dairy products is constantly 
“T eccoime and in many different forms is indicated 

by the fact that ice cream consumption is jumping 
rapidly. The quantity made in this country in 1928 was 
348,046,000 gallons. In 1929 it jumped to 365,448,000 
gallons, which is equal to three gallons for every man, 
weman, and child in the United States. 


Those of us who milk cows should not only talk 
about increased consumption of dairy products, but 
should set the example at home. Investigations show 
that farmers consume a much smaller percentage of 
real butter than do folks in town, butter substitutes 
being extensively used by the producers of butter. We 
should at least practice what we preach and consume 
more of our own products. By so doing we will help 
to increase the demand for them. : 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago in The Progressive 

Farmer 1 began the effort to give the farmers of 

the South a fair and unbiased interpretation of the 
most significant and outstanding developments in the 
world’s news. Now that about a half million new farm 
families have been added to our 
clientele, it may be well to try to let 
each subscriber know the spirit in 
which the department is conducted. 
\nd to this end I cannot do better 
than to quote just what I said 
twenty-six years ago this month as 
follows :— 

“The Progressive Farmer is 
not the ergan of any party— 
Democratic, Republican, Popu- 
list, Prohibitionist, Socialist, or 
even Woman Suffrage—is not run in the interest 
of any party, receives no aid from any party, and 
owes nothing to any party. It is independent of 
parties and independent of independents. The editor 
has a party affiliation but he believes that ‘he serves 
his party best who serves his country best,’ and 
that it is an editor’s duty to tell the plain truth 
about his own party and all other parties in order 
that tendencies hurtful to his country’s interests may 
be rebuked and corrected. 

“The reader of course will not always agree with 
us in what we shall say and sometimes he will be 
right and we wrong. But this liability to error is the 
common misfortune of all men, and no man has a 
right to keep silent when he feels that he ought to 
speak, or to fold his hands when he feels that he 
ought to work, simply because Providence didn't 
see fit to make him infallible. It is our duty only 
to speak the truth and defend the right as God gives 
us to see the truth and the right.” 


To End the Butchery of War 


O MUCH for the spirit in which this department 

will be conducted. It is the same in 1930 as in 1904 
—only perhaps with increasing tolerance for all who 
differ with us. As for method, it is enough to say this: 
We shall not try to report all the more important news. 
This is no historical record. Rather it is an effort to 
report and interpret for plain men and women (we have 
always been gratified at the interest shown by women 
in this department) the great events of national and 
international importance that have a practical bearing 
on our daily lives. 


We even confess that there are a few definite causes 
which, when we find news about them, will have especial 
attention in this department. One of these causes is the 
prevention of war. 





CLARENCE POE 


It is a disgrace to our supposed civilization, a dis- 
grace to the supposed intelligence of the human race, 
that while disputes between individuals, between corpor- 
ations, between counties, cities, and states, are all settled 
peaceably and bloodlessly by courts with power to en- 
farce their decrees, and nobody need kill another man 
because of any disagreement as to what is right, it is 
still thought natural for nations that disagree to set- 
tle(?) a controversy by seeing how many men they can 
wound, maim, torture, and butcher like hogs in a slaugh- 
terhouse. Take the dates—1776, 1812, 1846, 1861, 1898, 
1918—practically every generation has had its war. And 
the fine farm lads in the million homes to which this 
paper goes may be even now marked for service and 
slaughter in wars yet to come unless the public opinion 
of the world puts an end to such folly. 


Not only is there this blood-cost of war, but the in- 
flation of World War prices and the colossal deflation, 
debt, mortgage foreclosures, etc., that have filled the 
world with distress since 1918 are for the most part the 
economic penalty of war—and in fact, the usual penalty 
of war as the chart on this page shows. 


Every important effort anywhere on earth to check 
this colossal curse seems to us news worth knowing—no 
matter whether it is in the form of a proposed League of 
Nations by Woodrow Wilson, a naval arms reduction 
treaty by Herbert Hoover, or a powerful book or motion 
picture which reyeals war in all its inherent hideousness 
as in the case of All Outet on the Western Front. 


“The Three Great Economic Fears” 


OMEBODY has said that there are three great eco- 
nomic fears or specters that today haunt the lives of 
a great portion of the human race. These are the 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


fear of (1) old age, (2) sickness, and (3) unemployment 
as possible causes of want and suffering. . 


Anything that statesmen or governments or leaders 
of public opinion are doing anywhere to’ save humanity 
from the curse of these three fears also seems to us 
news of tremendous importance—more important than 
any details of cyclones, earthquakes, murders, divorces, 
or accidents. 

We believe the time is coming when the United States 
must join the advanced nations 
of the world in which old age 
pengjons are granted all old peo- 
ple past 65 or 70, not as a mat- 
ter of charity but as a matter of 
justice. And since soon the last 
Confederate veteran will have 
passed over the river, it seems 
that it would be an admirable 
thing if the money heretofore 
spent for Confederate pensions 
in the South could thereafter 
be devoted to old age pensions. 


America may also well learn 
from England and other Euro- 
pean countries in the matter of 
health insurance and the exten- 
sion of public hospital service. 
Just as every Southern State 
these last twenty-five years has 
come to recognize “the equal 
right of every child born on 
earth to have the opportunity 
to burgeon out all there is 
within him,” so must states and the nation recognize 
the right of every child to have the opportunity to 
safeguard life and health. Our civilization is a mock- 
ery and our democracy incomplete so long as wealthy 
parents, when their children are sick, may summon 
hospital and medical and surgical attention to save life 
in cases where poor parents must look on helplessly and 
see their loved ones suffer and die. 


The question of unemployment is more complicated. 
When times are bad and city workers lose their jobs, 
farmers do not lose theirs, but they do lose the profit 
from their work. Hence when the state or nation enters 
upon any plan of unemployment insurance, it should be 
based upon contributions from the laborer and the 
employer, and should not put any additional burden upon 
iarmers as a class. 


Fairer systems of taxation; a square deal for agri- 
culture in government; the conquest of disease; the bit- 
ter struggle to curb intemperance; the world-wide cru- 
sade against poverty; the news of the business and eco- 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: A Glimpse of Vergil 


HEY are celebrating this month the 2000th 

anniversary of the birth of Vergil, singer of 
the ancient Italian countryside. Let us listen 
to his praise of the life of the farmer and 
shepherd :— 


Meanwhile the husbandman upturns the glebe 

With well-curved share, inaugurating so 

The whole year’s fruitful toil, by which he feeds 

His native land, his children’s children too, 

His flocks and herds, and cattle worth his care. 

Ever the gifts flow on: the liberal year 

Teems with good apples, with the flock’s increase, 

And sheaves of tasselled corn; the furrowed fields 

Bestow in bursting barns their goodly store. 

When winter comes at last, the olive mills 

Receive the sacred fruit, the roving swine 

Bring home full paunch of acorns, greenwood trees 

Drop nut and berry, many autumn fruits 

Still linger, and on sun-kissed, rocky slopes 

Some sweetened clusters hang. The livelong year 

His gathered children to his kisses cling, 

His honest house lives chastely; full of milk 

Is all his herd, and on his meadows fair 

The lusty he-goats lock their butting horns. 

Loew eae a2. el 

By public honors or the purple pall 

Of kingly power, or impious strife that stirs 

*Twixt brothers breaking faith .... . 

is «6 8s, 4 6 Oe Oe ee See 

For pity of the poor, nor lustful-eyed 

View great possessions. He plucks mellow fruit 

From his own orchard trees and gathers in 

The proffered harvest of obedient fields. 
—Translation by Theodore C. Williams. 





















nomic world that affects farm welfare; the advances ot 
civilization that enrich and elevate life—these are 
the things to which we shall give most attention. 


What Is True? What Is Worth While? 


HAT we are trying to do this month therefore js 
to get every reader to consider with us how we 
ought to approach the news of the world. 

We ought, first of all, to approach the news in the 
spirit of trying to find out the facts regardless of 
whether they help or hurt our present political, eco. 
nomic, or any other sort of ideas. “Read not to con. 


| 
COMMODITY PRICES 
1790-1930 


im 





THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF WAR 


This chart prepared by the distinguished statistician, Roger W. Babson, strik- 
ingly illustrates the economic demoralization resulting from war. 
Wars, the Civil War, and the World War all resulted in a gross inflation of prices, 
followed by collapse and years of deflation, demoralization, and readjustment. 
heavy black line represents the trend of all commodity prices year by year. 


The Napoleonic 
The 


tradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted,” 
says Bacon, “but to weigh and consider.” And we should 
also say with old Marcus Aurelius: “If any man can 
show me that I do not think or act aright, I will gladly 
change, for I seek only the truth, by which no man was 
ever injured.” 


In the next place, let us ask ourselves not only, What 
is true? but also, What is worth while? The newspapers 
are filled with details of ten thousand trifling occur- 
rences that do not matter. They are filled with the 
bizarre, the startling, the fantastic. Read any daily 
paper a month old and see how much of it was worth 
remembering. Let us in reading newspapers and in 
reading other publications, seek rather to find news of 
the worth while things—things that affect man’s ideas, 
man’s thinking, man’s striving toward a better and fuller 
life here in the South, in the United States, and in the 
world. 

To that quest this department of The Progress 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist will be dedicated. Ow 
from the oceans of so-called news, claims, counter 
claims, rumors, and allegations, we shall seck to presem 
each month the things that seem to us to count for mos 
as being both true and worth while. 


[he Ministry 2 Beauty 


A Day With Vergil 


* HO,” asks G. M. Sargeaunt, “has ever & 
pressed more perfectly (than Vergil) the slow | 


progress of a day of perfect weather among 
the flocks in summer :— 


—the coolness of the dawn, 

—the cropping of the grass, 

—the gathering heat, 

—the delight of deep shadows, 

—at sunset the freshening influence of the dew, 
—the rising of the moon, and 


—the evening song of the birds where the cliffs break 


down to the sea?” 


A Thought i Today é 


OURAGE is the principal virtue, for all the 
ers presuppose it. If you are not afraid, you ™ 
do anything. Courage is to be cultivated, | 
some of the negative virtues may be sacrificed @ 
cultivation—Robert Louis Stevenson. ; 
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Those Who Must Buy Feed, Those Who Have It to Sell, All Are Interested in 
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The Nation’s Feed Situation 


HE accompanying map prepared by the United 

States Department of Agriculture following a 

nation-wide survey graphically tells the story of 
the feed situation throughout the nation as we enter 
the fall season. The great mid-continent area has suf- 
fered to a point where conditions as compared to nor- 
mal range from 75 per cent of normal down to below 
30 per cent of normal. The bright spots are the four 
states of the Southeast, the southern half of Texas, the 
New England States, and the states of the Pacific 
Coast (only partly shown on map). In these sections 
the feed supply is better than 75 per cent of normal, 
and they therefore enter the winter season in much 
better position than the remainder of the country. In- 
asmuch, however, as the states of these bright spots 
normally buy millions of dollars worth of feed, it be- 
hooves the farmers there as well as those in every other 
state of the nation to apply every possible remedial 
measure that in any way may be helpful. 

The survey discloses that “About 5,842,000 tons of 
commercial feeds, including wheat mill feeds, high pro- 
tein feeds, and commercially mixed feeds, are expected 
to be purchased for use on farms before May 12, 1931, 
in the 28 states.” 


HE problems arising out of the feed shortage call! 

for clear thinking and very definite planning, other- 
wise many things will be done that will do injury to 
the cause of a sounder agriculture for many years to 
come. In the first place, every acre available should be 
immediately seeded to oats, or later to rye, for both are 
safe winter crops here in the South and either can be 
sowed in cotton middles with one-herse 
drills or plowed in between pickings of 
cotton. Fertilizer should be used in 
every case if at all possible. Fall sow- 
ings of these grains will provide con- 
siderable winter grazing and will pro- 
duce a harvest of feed next spring 


By C. A. COBB 





THE FEED SITUATION, ABOUT AUGUST 20, 1930 
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—Courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
COUNTIES REPORTING 1930 FEED SUPPLY FOR LIVESTOCK 
AS PERCENTAGE OF USUAL SUPPLY 


Knowing now what the situation is and what it is going 
to be, we are enabled to go about our fall and winter 
work with a degree of intelligence and assurance that 
we could not have had if the government had not done 
this very fine piece of work. If we are going to make 
much of next year’s opportunities the time to. start 
Is now. 


Blamed If the Man Hasn’t Decided He Doesn’t Love 


to Work for Nothing! 


Hard for the Transgressor 


“FT\HERE ought to be a law,” may not be the answer 
even in part to many of the problems that beset 
us, but it is the answer in part or whole in many cases. 


Fruit growers and truck growers up and down the 
country have been deliberately swindled out of millions 
of dollars’ worth of perfectly sound and salable prod- 
ucts in the big terminal markets. But it will be rather 
dificult for the unscrupulous dealer to rob and get 
away with it in the future. On or before December 
10 all commission merchants, all dealers and_ all 
brokers who buy and sell fruits and vegetables in car- 
load lots will have to obtain licenses from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or go out of business. Violation of 
this new law carries a penalty of $300 plus $25 a day 
for every day the dealer continues in business without 
license. Those dealers who buy less than twenty car- 
loads a year solely for retail sale are exempt. So are 
ail growers who sell only the products they grow 
themselves. 


3eyond the mere matter of procurine license, such 
records and accounts are required as will show exactly 
what took place with every transaction. This should 
rather completely eliminate false statements as to the 
quality, quantity, condition, and disposition of ship- 
ments handled. Then there are the old tricks of fraud- 
ulent rejection, dumping, and fraudulent returns of 
other days that are to be no more. Maybe a brand new 
set of tricks can be worked out by those who live by 
fraud—and there have been as many in this business as 
there have been in any other in the 
world—but the old ones have no fur- 
ther cash value. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, or his 
department of the government will be 
umpire and judge. A grower who 
through the violation of this new law 





right in the middle of the heavy work 
season when feed will be needed most. 
This is particularly true of oats. 

It goes without saying that feeds of 
all sorts are going to be high. One of 
the chief difficulties will be to get satis- 
factory supplies at all. So as the situ- 
ation stands, the cold fact of the mat- 
ter is that fall planting is not optional: 
it is imperative. It is the South’s ex- 
treme good fortune that we have a fall 
planting season to fall back upon and 


that are just as sure of producing satis- 
factory yields as any of our spring or 
summer crops. Maybe it is not neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact again. Yet 
we cannot refrain from again urging 
that fall planting never in all history 
has been so important or has had so 
much to commend it as now. 


HE government’s survey does not 
* disclose any disposition to throw 
livestock overboard. That is encour- 
aging. It would be the shcerest folly 
to send good dairy cows to the block 
or to sell off all brood sows. Wisdom 
dictates that now is the best time in ail 
of our history to rid our dairy herds 
of poor producers. It is far more 
Profitable even under favorable condi- 
tions to hold to a herd of a few good 
Cows than to keep a big herd of aver- 
ae to poor animals. The trouble with 
the dairy cow population of the United 
States now is that about half of it has 
no legitimate claim to a place in any- 

ys barn. They are respesible for 
€ small surplus that season in and 
*cason out threatens prices and we 
Ought to brand them and get rid of 
them, Unless they are branded many 
will find their way back to the farm. 

diamond punch in the ear is the 
tand being used by some. 





|* THIS connection we owe the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture a debt of gratitude for gather- 
ing the information we are here passing 
t places the facts before us after 
; hion that makes it possible to ap- 
my the remedy before it is too late. 








Roughly speaking, the Southern farmer this year could have made 10, 
of cotton at 15 cents, or 15,000,000 bales at 10 cents—both crops worth the same. 
making an extra 5,000,000 bales for nothing—and paying for the privilege of doing it 
by buying supplies of Western corn, hay, and meat, and producing a surplus. 






A VISION OF PRODUC 
wWite BE WORTH MILLIONS To HIM 
tm 1931 


But next year he will be wiser. 
doesn’t love to work for nothing any longer. i 
and fertilizer required to produce a 5,000,000 bale no-profit surplus and put them into 


making the farm feed itself. And “then will be breaking the fulness of our day.” 
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— I KNOW WHAT 
ILL Do NEXT 





The Southern cotton farmer has decided that he 
In 1931 he will take the extra labor, effort, 


has suffered loss, can go to the Secre- 
tary and the matter will be straightened 
out. Any dealer violating the law is 
liable to the full amount of damages. 
a And beyond this the Secretary has the 
right to suspend, and for repeated vio- 
lations permanently revoke license to 
do further business. 

Copies of this new law can be secured 
from Nils A. Olsen, chief, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, 


a 


Sound Advice 


R. Charles A. Keffer, director of 

the Tennessee Extension Service, 
recently issued a statement to the farm- 
ers of his state urging upon them, their 
sons, and daughters, that the best place 
in the world for a countryman is in the 
country where he still has a roof to 
shelter him, and where, come what may, 
he is still assured of a living. 

There are millions out of work in the 
towns and cities. Many of these do not 
even so much as own the roofs over 
their heads. With them it is a case of 
pay rent or get out. Many are out with 
winter at hand. The cities are going 
to give these jobless work if it can be 
found, but they are not going to wel- 
come any new recruits irom the coun- 
try or anywhere else. 

On the other hand, these jobless in 
the cities are not wanted back on the 
farm. The biggest problem in agricul- 
ture today is the problem of what to 
do with the surplus that is being pro- 
duced by those who are on the farm 
already. Of course, the biggest and 
most practical answer to that problem 
here in the South is the growing of:a 
living at home. But we are not talking 
about that now. The point we are 
making is that those who have been 
looking with longing eyes toward lives 
of ease and riches in the cities had bet- 
ter stay at home if they expect to keep 
body and soul together and lay any sort 
of foundation for a safer and better 
day. 


He is 
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oe most important livestock 
work for October is the saving 

of feeds, providing suitable win- 
ter quarters and ample bedding, and the breeding of 
the brood sows for spring farrow. In addition, the 
unprofitable stock, which it will not pay to winter on 
high priced feeds, should be sold or otherwise disposed 
of. Unless there is plenty of suitable feeds for win- 
tering the weanling beef calves they should be sold as 
soon as weaned and before they Jose their calf fat. 
Dairy cows that have not paid a profit to their owners 
when dairy products were selling for average prices 
should also be weeded out of the herds. \Vhenever 
feeds are scarce and consequently high priced, it will 
not pay to winter animals which were not profitable 
producers under normal conditions of prices for feeds 
and livestock products. 


: rene is convincing proof in the thousands of rec- 
otds kept by cow testing associations that cows 
which freshen in the fall, September to December, 
produce more butterfat, more milk, and more profit 
than cows that freshen at the usual time—in the spring. 
But if the dairyman is selling retail milk or cream and 
his demand is fairly uniform throughout the year, it 
may be more satisfactory for such a dairyman to keep 
his volume of production as uniform as practical by 
having about the same number of cows freshen each 
month. The way that cows are fed and handled, the 
cows that freshen in the fall are likely to have a higher 
feed cost, but evén so, they make a higher profit after 
paying the higher feed costs. 


O FARROW the last half of February, the brood 

sows must be bred the latter part of October, and 
to farrow the first half of March, they must be bred 
the first half of November. February 15 to March 15, 
or at the latest April 1, is the best time for spring pigs 
to arrive. If they come this early they will be seven to 
eight months old in September and may be ready for 
market at a time when prices are usually highest. Also, 
if the spring pigs come in February and March they 
may be weaned and the sow bred again in April or 
May to farrow the fall litters in August and Septem- 
ber. Pigs farrowed in August and September may be 
made ready for the market in March, another period 
of relatively good prices. 

It is true that the weather is usually hot in August 
and the first half of September and this is not good 
for the sow, but the pigs, as all other newborn animals, 
thrive in warm weather. Moreover, young pigs do not 
do well in cold, damp weather and it is an advantage 
to have them pretty well advanced in growth before the 
cold and mud of late December and January come. 

If only one litter a year is produced and the pigs 
grown out to furnish the home meat supply, then we 
would prefer to have the pigs farrowed in April or 
early May. No pig, whether produced for market or 

° pish the m pork supplies, should live longer 





° TAIT BUTLER 





Feeding, Weeding, Breeding 


And Something Green for Grazing 


than 8 to 10 months. It does not pay 
to carry pigs through the winter to 
make pork for home consumption 
the next winter. The pig’s body must be kept up, 
whether it is growing or not, and it costs feed to do 
this. The shorter the period the pig machine is kept 
running to produce a given live weight, the less feed 
used for this purpose and usually the cheaper the pork 
will be produced. 

Market pigs to bring the best market prices must be 
fed largely on feeds such as corn, shorts, and tankage, 
that produce firm pork or fat, but pigs for home con- 
sumption may be more economically produced on soy- 
beans, peanuts, and other crops that the hogs may har- 
vest and a minimum of corn, and the pork is not less 
satisfactory for home consumption. 


] AM being constantly asked to suggest cheap feed 
for wintering the work stock and making next 
year’s crop, by cotton planters in those sections which 
have suffered most from drouth and consequently have 
short feed crops. One might just as well admit at the 
start that there are no cheap feeds available to the 
South—there never are. 

I am convinced that the work stock of the South, as 
of most other sections of this country, should be fed 
legume hays and corn as the most economical feeds 
available. The legume hays should generally come 
from soybeans, lespedeza, or alfalfa. Soybeans are the 
most universally suitable legume hay crop. They do 
well practically everywhere. During the recent drouth 
in the Mid-South cotton and soybeans were almost the 
only two crops that remained green and considering the 
severity of the drouth the soybeans have made a re- 
markable growth. 

Of course, where the grain sorghums do better than 
corn they form a satisfactory substitute for corn, but 
these are the crops we must depend on for furnishing 
the basis of our work stock feeding. But since we do 
not produce on the cotton farms of the South enough 
legume hays and corn in favorable seasons to feed our 
work stock, of course we have still less in unfavorable 
seasons like this and must look elsewhere for the cheap- 
est feeds, feeding value considered. 


It is impossible to accurately compare feeds which 
vary greatly in composition, but roughly, corn, grain 
sorghums, wheat, rice, barley, and molasses may be 
grouped and compared. The sorghum grains are not 
more than 5 or 10 per cent less. valuable than corn. 
Wheat cannot be made the full grain ration, as can 
corn and the sorghum grains, but if it makes up one- 
quarter to one-third the grain ration it is equal to corn, 
pound for pound. Oats are usually too high priced in 
most of the South to feed in competition with corn. 
Oats at 50 cents a bushel and corn at $1 are about 
equal. Corn at $1 a bushel is $35.70 a ton and at $1.12 
a bushel only $40 a ton. It is not often that a ton of 
any feed equal to corn can be bought for $40. Rice is 





SOWED GRAINS MAKE 
GRAZING 


EARLY 
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also comparable to corn, but like wheat 
should probably not make up the entire graiq 
ration for work stock doing hard work, | 


If there is some legume hay, but se 
enough to feed the work stock until the 
next crop is laid by, then by all means saye 
what there is for the period of hardest 
work next spring. The same is true as 
the corn. If substitutes are to be tried, use 
them while the mules are idle or at light” 
work. Many a mule will have to find its 
own living in the fields and on the a “= 
winter. It is remarkable how this “= 
can get along on that’ kind of fare, but wher 
working he must have better feed. As we 
have said before, five pounds of com 
alone contains almost the same digestible 
nutrients as six pounds of molasses and oné 
pound of cottonseed meal combined, and at 
$1 a bushel for corn, 12 cents a gallon for 
blackstrap molasses, and $45 a ton for cot 
tonseed meal, they cost about the same. 


Idle mules may be most economically win- 
tered on all the home-grown roughage they 
will eat, but the horse’s stomach is small 
and not adapted to digesting large quantities 
of roughage. Therefore, when much work 
is required from his muscles, too much 
should not be required of his digestive organs. By actual 
tests two horses working as a team, one getting all the 
hay he would consume and other getting only three 
quarters as much, both getting the same grain, the horsé 
having his hay limited kept in just as good condition, 
sweated less, and stood the heat better. 





F THERE is not enough silage to give the cows all 

they should have (about three pounds daily for every 
100 pounds weight) until green grass is available, by all 
means the quantity given daily should be reduced 80 
that there will be some silage fed every day. The same 
is true of the legume hays. If there is not enough t 
give the cows all they will eat, limit the quantity fed 
daily so as to make it last until grass comes, unless it 
is proposed to buy legume hay when the home supply 
is used up. 

If cottonseed hulls or corn stover, or other low 
grade roughage must be used before next spring, begifl 
feeding early enough to stretch out the supplies of 
silage and legume hay until the pastures are ready if 
the spring. The same principle applies to the feeding 
of the young growing cattle, especially those under @ 
vear old. There is only one kind of suitable dry rough 
age for these young, growing cattle, and that is legume 
hay. They should have all they will eat all winter, but 
if there is not enough for that, then reduce the quale 
tity fed daily so it will last the winter through an@ 
make up the deficiency with the best feeds available. © 






E WANT to make a plea for dry, clean house 

or sleeping quarters for the livestock this win 
but especially for the young calves and pigs. The h 
houses cannot be kept clean and dry without consid® 
erable regular attention. If lots are muddy the attention 
required to keep the houses dry and clean will be 
greatly increased. Fall farrowed pigs do well and nal 
good growth in our relatively mild winters if given 
proper attention, but they do not thrive in muddy lots. 
and with damp and filthy sleeping quarters. ve} 

The young calves also require clean, dry housiii® 
All young, growing animals should be out in the opem — 
sunshine as much as possible, but when they are how 
as they should be in bad weather, their houses shout 
be kept dry and clean and this can only be secured 
ample bedding and almost daily attention. 

When calves are weaned in the fall they usually 
change from milk and grass to dry feeds. his 1s @ 
sudden and great change, even when the dry feeds ate 
legume hays and suitable grains, but when they must 
get their new sort of living from dry, woody pastures 
or low grade roughage, with little or no grain, the 
change is often disastrous. Many calves die during tie 
winter and early spring from stomach worms or 0 
parasites or diseases which are much more destructive 
because the calves have been virtually starved. 

If it ever pays to raise a calf it pays to give it! 
right sort of care and suitable feeds the first wintefyy 


\ 
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Vfour REE copy of this new 
“NATIO NAL" style book offers 


y est Prices in years ee 


i you have not yet received your copy of America’s Lowest Prices! 

this season’s money-saving “NATIONAL” 74,3, year we have the greatest opportunity 
Style Book, send for it today without fail. In jn our history to serve you. Prices for cot- 
this beautiful book you will find displayed tons, silks, woolen: —all raw materials are 
the newest styles—the favored New York and lower in price than at any time since the war. 
Paris fashions—at America’s Lowest Prices Consequently our buyers have been able to 
—low prices that have not been possible buy this season’s requirements at rock bot- 
for many years. ~tom prices. 


This new “ NATIONAL” Style Book is more So well has this buying been done that in this 
to you than a beautiful array of coats, hats, reat new Fall and Winter Style Book you 


. . Ss J 
dresses, shoes—of everything for every mem- will find America’s lowest prices. And re- 
member, that prices are not low unless 


ber of family. It i true . 
was ah cdchie e lee quality is high. At “NATIONAL” your 
& ’ savings are always doubled by the longer 
service that “NATIONAL” quality insures. 


saaaz 


SS ep FRs SR Sees 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book 
Clethes the Entire Family 


For 43 years we have been style specialists. We 
clothe the entire family for dress, work or 
play; we also furnish everything in dry 
goods for the home at the lowest prices — 
quality for quality—in America. You will 
always find lower prices at “NATIONAL” 
because we buy for cash and sell for 
cash, and these cash savings are all 

passed on to you. 


So write today for your own copy of 
the “NATIONAL” Fall and Winter 
Style Book. See for yourself the 
_ \ remarkable savings and pleasure 
_\ the “NATIONAL” Style Book, 
with its unequaled values, will 

bring to you this season. 





_ RPS R Fe asQes 





NATIONAL Betxas Hess Co., Inc. 


244 Seventh Avenue 645 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear National: Send me my free copy of your com- 
plete new Fall and Winter Style Book which you are 
holding for me. (If you live east of the Mississippi 
River, mail this coupon to New York—if you live 
west of the Mississippi River mail to. Kansas City.) 


ZESSR SS AABTRAS 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss Co. INC. 


New York and Kansas City 
STYLE SPECIALISTS SINCE 1888 


















ORN, the best in the commu- 
nity; cows, the best producers 
in a state; people, the finest 


in a nation—that’s excellence, That's 
something in which we can all take 


pride. We take pride in a fine crop 
of corn because it took a man to 
make it. We take pride in ‘fine, oe 


heavy producing cows because it 

took the husbandry of man to pro- 

duce the cows as well as the 

records. And folks! Well it all comes back to folks. 
We take pride in presenting these records of achieve- 
ment as presented by Mr. Brackeen, Mr. Hunnicutt, and 
Mr. Randolph. 


Fifty Bushels of Corn Per Acre Made 
Without Expense 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


N September 9 I was at Ashburn, Georgia, and rode 
out to the farm of S. W. Brown. Mr. Brown is 
one of the Master Farmers of Georgia, selected by The 
Progressive Farmer coéperating with the State College 
of Agriculture. Many of the readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist will remember him. 
He showed me one crop where he cleared good money, 
even in the year 1930. He had ten acres of corn that 
had a crop of 50 bushels per acre that, as he said, in 
reality did not cost him one cent. The reason of this 
was, he planted a row of soybeans and peanuts along 
in the corn middles and these two crops, all cultivated 
along with the corn, will pay all the expenses. 

This ability to grow three crops on the same land 
and at the same time is a wonderful advantage given to 
all the farmers in the Coastal Plain section, and any 
farmer in this favored section should do well for he can 
do so. Mr. Brown will make clear money this year. 
He always clears money on his farm because he has a 
good balanced farming system and he always makes 
good crops. 

He told me that in 46 years of farming he had never 
lost one penny on a tenant or had one who did not pay 
out. This is because he is careful in letting them 
buy things and always sees that they make good crops. 

It is refreshing to see a farmer who manages so well 
that he can clear money such a year as 1930. With all 
the complaining of low prices, the fact remains that«suc- 
cess in farming lies in the management and S. W. Brown 
knows how to do this to perfection. 


Alabama Dairymen Make Honor Roll 
By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


Y OWNING herds that produced an average of 300 
pounds or more of butterfat per cow in one year, 
seven Alabama dairymen have been awarded diplomas 
by the National Dairy Association, and placed on the 
national honor roll. They are the first in the state to 
achieve this honor. All are members of dairy herd im- 
provement associations, according to C. M. Ling, special- 
ist in dairy herd improvement of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn. 

The state champion herd is owned by Amos Christo- 
pher of Athens. His nine cows averaged 362 pounds 
of butterfat for one year. The others are: Ernest Hol- 
land of Athens, 32 cows with an average of 345 pounds 
of butterfat; M. V. McCormick Estate of Huntsville, 
14 cows with an average of 335 pounds; J. C. Spivey of 
Scottsboro, 15 cows with an average of 318 pounds; Van 
Antwerp Realty Corporation of Mobile, 44 cows with an 
average of 316 pounds; E. P. Garrett of Athens, 21 
cows with an average of 312 pounds; and A. M. Chris- 
tensen of Athens, 9 cows with an average of 304 pounds. 


The production of the seven honor herds is far above 





We Take Pride in That Which Excels, Whether it Be 
Corn, Cows, or Folks 
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ONE OF GEORGIA’S FIVE-ACRE CORN CONTEST PATCHES 


the average for the state which is 109 pounds. Most 
herds, Mr. Ling believes, could reach the 300-pound av- 
erage if dairymen improved their herds by proper 
methods of culling, feeding, and breeding. 

Under average conditions a cow producing 300 pounds 
of butterfat in one year is about seven times as profit- 
able as one producing 109 pounds. Membership in a 
dairy herd improvement association is pointed to as the 
greatest aid to improvement. 

The herd honor roll was established in 1924 by the 
National Dairy Association to recognize herds with an 
average production of 300 pounds of butterfat and to 
give recognition to the efficiency of herd improvement 
associations, breed herd tests, and official records as a 
means of increasing the number of profitable dairy herds. 


Alabama Girls Win 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


LABAMA 4-H club girls at the Mid-South Fair, 

Memphis, won in judging preserved food products 

and home improvement materials, and Opal Jones of 

Butler County made the highest score of all representa- 
tives of 4-H club work from Southern States. 

Alabama aatered judging teams in home improvement, 
food preservation, and clothing. The winning food pres- 
ervation team was composed of Miss Jones and Lala 
Pope, also of Butler County. The winning home im- 
provement team was Robbie Kate Register and Jean- 
nette Borland of Dale County. Another team entered 
by Alabama was Lillian Holt and Ellen Amanda Ingram 
of Lee County who judged clothing. This contest was 
won by the Kentucky team. 

These girls won the right to represent Alabama at 
Memphis by winning in judging contests held during 
the state short course at Auburn in May. They were 
the first teams Alabama has sent to the Mid-South Fair. 


The teams were chaperoned. while in Memphis by 
Miss Lavada Curtis, Dale County home demonstration 
agent, who trained the home improvement team. The 
clothing team was trained by Miss Mary B. Bailey, Lee 
County home demonstration agent, and the food preser- 
vation team by Mrs. Thelma Fraser, Butler County 
home demonstration agent. 


Twin Soil Builders of Barbour 
County 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 
“FTXHEY have the real codperative spirit and are de- 
termined to make agriculture pay.” It was Em- 
met Sizemore, district agent of Southeast Alabama, talk- 
ing about bankers, civic leaders, farmers, farm leaders, 
and others of Barbour County, Alabama. 

“Look,” he said, when handing the writer a printed 
bulletin, “here is a masterpiece that is the beginning of a 
successful farming program that will solve the agricul- 
tural problems of the county. This is a credit to Bar- 
bour County and could well be followed by those of 
other counties interested in agricultural development.” 

I took the booklet. It was on the subject, “Austrian 
Peas and Vetch, Twin Soil Builders of Barbour 
County.” . 

In a very clear-cut, concise, straightforward state- 


ment, all groups united in say- 
ing :— 
“Fully realizing that the per- 

. manence of our agriculture and 
the prosperity of our city, as 
well as our farming population, 
is directly dependent upon the 

= fertility and productivity of our 

: soils, we wish to present a few 
facts regarding the greatest 
agent working toward this end— 
winter cover crops. 

“We will endeavor to prove by quoting scientific 
data and experiments and by giving results obtained 
by Barbour County farmers, the following conten- 
tions relative to Austrian winter peas and hairy 
vetch :— 

1, They are our greatest soil builders. 

2. They furnish our cheapest nitrogen fertilizer. 

3. They add humus and vegetable matter to the soil. 

4. They prevent winter leaching and washing. 

5. They improve the condition of the soil. 

6. They furnish a cheap late winter and early spring 
pasture for cattle and hogs. 

Believe me, they proved their contentions too. I be- 
lieve you will agree when I give you only a few of the 
many proofs they presented. 

“The statement that Austrian winter peas or vetch 
builds soil has been repeatedly demonstrated. We 
wish to cite the case of Shelley Parker at Ozark 
who five years ago planted peas on a piece of land 
too poor to raise a rumpus on. During the past five 
years his corn yields have increased from less than 10 
to 70 bushels per acre produced last year. Barbour 
County furnishes a good example in Emmett Bryan, 
Clayton, Route 2, who has in four years increased 
his corn yields from 12 bushels to more than 50 
bushels per acre. The first year he planted peas his 
yield of corn jumped from 12 to 25 bushels, the next 
to 32, the next to 40, and the next to 50 bushels 
per acre. 

“Col. Austrian W. Peas presents us with $7.50 
worth of nitrogen free of charge every time we set 
aside and prepare an acre for his abode. 

“Just after the flood in 1928 the boys taking agri- 
culture under Professor H. A. Grantham at Blue 
Springs, made a survey .of 12 fields to determine the 
extent of damage due to washing. Only three fields 
were found where more or less serious washing and 
terrace breaks did not occur. All three of those fields 
were planted to Austrian winter peas. Not only do 
the roots fill the soil in a dense mass holding the 
soil and preventing sloughing and washing away, 
but the tops check the speed of the water flowing ¥© 
off and cause more of it to be absorbed. 

“Ask Page Green of Clayton, Route 3, what Aus- 
trian winter peas are worth for a late winter and 
early spring pasture for hogs and cattle. I. ’ 
Lampley of Eufaula makes a practice of turning 
stock on his peas every winter. R. L. Hasty of 
Chipley, Georgia, figures that he gets enough graz- 
ing value from his cover crops to pay for the seed ~ 
and basic slag used and still gets the full value from ~ = 
them when turned under.” 

Furthering their argument in behalf of winter leg- 
umes they say that the dairy farmer will profit by grow: ~ 
ing legumes because “cheap, good pasture is the secret of 
success in the dairy business”; the corn farmer becats€ — 
“Austrian peas make 20 bushels more per acre”; the 
cotton farmer because “you cannot miss three-quarters — 
to one bale per acre” if the correct practice is followed; — 
and the pecan farmer because “winter peas make a good, $ 
healthy, vigorous, and productive tree.” + 

The last six pages of the bulletin are devoted to get ™ 
eral recommendations as to how and when to sow, how z 
to fertilize, and how and when to turn under. 

Those responsible for this bulletin expect to follow 
it with others on topics vital to the success of agricultutéy 
in Barbour County. F 
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AT THE DOOR SHE GLANCED BACK. 
HELEN WAS SITTING, HANDS LIMP 

IN HER LAP, STARING 

STRAIGHT AHEAD 





























**rF ALL of you feel as disagreeable as I do, none of 
I us had better be polite and attempt to talk. We'll 
certainly fight if we do,’ Mrs. Parr decided, pull- 
ing up the collar of her coat and settling herself more 
comfortablyj among the bright cushions of the wicker 
deck chair. “I’m not only still half asleep, but I’m 
cold—downright cold,” she complained, looking about 
disapprovingly. 

It was very early in the morning. A damp mist hung 
over the river, blurring the outlines of dingy water front 
warehouses and a cluttered dock that furnished a drab 
background for the big white motor boat, on which she 
and three others, two men and another woman, awaited 
the rest of the week end party. 


They were a strangely assorted quartet. One of the 
men was Lord Corbyn. Tall and blond, there was some- 
thing in his easy, erect carriage that suggested one of 
the swank British regiments. .That regiment, in fact, 
was the Coldstream Guards, from which, two years be- 
fore he had resigned to come to America to go into 
business. 

The other man was Jimmy Parr. Before a few pounds 
of weight that wouldn’t come off and a suddenly ac- 
quired fortune had put an end to a career on the dia- 
mond, his name had been iamiliar to every man who 
opened his morning paper at the sporting sheet. When 
he did leave, baseball experts were for once in accord. 





First Installment 


They all admitted that the smartest ball player in either 
league had quit the game. 


HE two women were no less unlike. Julia Parr, 

who had met and married Jimmy after his baseball 
days were ended and his fortune acquired, was no dif- 
ferent from dozens of women that one sees daily lunch- 
ing and dining in smart restaurants. Small and fair and 
plump and possessed of very definite social aspirations, 
she had no desire that people should remember that 
her husband once played center field for the team that 
won the October World's Series. Jimmy, on the other 
hand, was more than proud of this achievement and had 
no wish that it be forgotten. 


The fourth member of the waiting party was Irene 
Trevor. Half the artists in London had begged for 
the privilege of painting her, all of them hoping, and 
invariably failing, to catch that elusive something about 
the girl that had brought her fame on the London stage. 
For four straight years she had. not played in a single 
failure and when the twelve months’ run of “The Call” 
ended, New York demanded to see her, and see her at 
once. What New York demands in the theatrical world, 
as everyone knows, New York gets. Consequently, for 
two weeks now, Miss Trevor had been there awaiting 
the beginning of rehearsals with her American company 





Friday the Thirteenth 


—and incidentally causing young Lord Corbyn to re- 
view with some misgivings his past three months. 


ES, Lord Corbyn had been about quite a lot with 

Mrs. Brent. But why not? Alma Brent was af 
attractive woman. Parties at the apartment she had 
taken for the winter had been really gay, and not just 
gin-gay as most New York parties seemed to be these 
days. If people insisted on coupling his name and hers 
together, what of it? There was nothing.to it, Still, it 
would have been just as well if that paragraph hinting 
at an engagement between “a captivating young widow 
from Virginia and an English peer” had never been 
printed in that rotten scandal sheet. 

Irene Trevor had laughed over it and taken it as 4 
joke—just as he had known that:she would. Still, she 
had certainly acted very strangely about accepting Mrs. 
Brent’s invitation for this week end at her, Virginia 
place. Half a dozen times she had changed her mind 
before she finally decided that she would go. And then, 
at the last minute, she had been on the verge of wiring 
last minute regrets and remaining in New York. : 

Under half lowered lids, Corbyn glanced at her seated = 
in a chair beside his. Unaware that anyone was look- 
ing at her, she was staring off into the mist, a puzzled, 
worried expression in her eyes. 










“Trene,” he said, lowering (Continued on page 4 
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® Our Farm Sermon 





By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


Jump Right In 


HE “Old Swimmin’ Hole” is a mem- 

ory poetic in the minds of most men 
whose boyhood was spent upon a farm. 
In spring days long before the water was 
warm enough for 
swimming we boys 
would hustle off 
down the path to- 
ward the swimming 
place. Some of us 
plunged right in, 
caught our breath, 
and enjoyed the swim, 
Others were more 
timid, and approach- 
ed the cold water in 
agingerly fashion. They would put their 
feet in, and then sit shivering on the bank 
gntil we came out. Invariably those who 
caught cold were the ones who dabbled 
their feet in the water, not those who 
plunged in. 

When an unpleasant thing is to be un- 
dertaken, it is better to jump right into it, 
rather than to stand back with dreadful 
shivers running up and down one’s spine. 

i i Cc 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Do you want an education? Jump right 
in where you are. Last week, a young 
man living on a farm came to me and 
asked me where he might gain an educa- 
tion. When I told him to begin right 
where he was, he looked at me in blank 
amazement. I said to him, “Where did 
you expect to begin?” I told him that a 


boy named Abraham Lincoln once walked | 


five miles to borrow a book. Finally he 
said, “I know where there are lots of 
books in our neighborhood. I guess. I'll 
have to educate myself.”’ I said to him, 
“You are the only person who can educate 
yourself.” Most people do not believe that 
early enough in their lives. 


Do you have a collection of personal 
habits that kill your time and injure your 
self-respect? Most folks have a few. Bad 
habits cannot be curbed save by jumping 
tight into them, and replacing them with 
new kinds of conduct. There is no acquir- 
ed habit that cannot be broken if one 
means business. 

€ Cc ¢ 

Salvation is a way of life that has been 
blazed for us by our Lord Himself. Yet 
the same Bible that records the gospel 


stories says also, “Work out your own | 


salvation with fear and trembling.” That 
means that we must jump in, roll up our 
own sleeves, repent of our own sins, utter 
our Own prayers, read our own Bibles, 
forgive our own enemies, and make our 
own characters safe. 

I never tell people that they can be good 
without effort. 

_The person whom you admire and de- 
sire to imitate because of his well rounded 
character has attained to that place only 
by the most prayerful and careful living. 


ou can do the same if you will jump in. | 


¢ 


T can never forget the wild morning 
glories that infested the fields about my 
boyhood home. I do not know of any- 
thing that will discourage a boy from be- 
Coming a farmer more than hoeing wild 
morning glories, unless it is quack grass. 
ne afternoon I was sent to hoe the wild 
vines out of a patch of corn. When I pro- 
tested my father said, “Tackle it with a 
will, and it will soon be done.” 


ig several hours I hoed away with 

mr ambition I could command on a hot 

ara, when I glanced down the rows 

r" here came my father working in from 
€ other end of the field. 


Men and women, our Father in Heaven 
aa," hard job for us to do. If we 
To. * shiver ‘we can never do them. 
that “nang in with a will, we shall find 

@ is working with us at the other 


| 





5 0"4 of the field, 



















DEMON LIGHTNING 


... never harms buildings roofed with 
galvanized sheets (properly grounded) 


IGHTNING is no respector of persons 
or buildings. Your home, your 
barn, your grain bin may be next. If it 
were a matter of spending several hun- 
dred dollars to obtain protection, you 
might well hesitate. But when you 
are planning a new roof, the cost of 
lightning protection becomes insignifi- 
cant if you use galvanized sheets. 


Read what the U. S. Bureau of Standards’ 
Code for Protection Against Lightning says: 


“In the case of buildings which are 
roofed, or roofed and clad with metal of 
substantial weight or have metal frames, 
additional conductors can be dispensed 
with, due attention being given only to 
bonding and grounding such metal; and 
to caring for any upper portions which 
are susceptible to damage.” 


The ablest experts in the 
country say that galvanized 
roofing, properly laid and 
properly grounded, protects 
against lightning. Lightning 
rods are necessary only 
where non-conducting ob- 
jects (brick chimneys, etc.) 
project above the roof. 
Even then, expensive cables 





These two books will 
be sent you without 
charge. Be sure to 
send for vour copies. 


along the ridge are unnecessary. Two 
inexpensive conductors from the eaves 
at diagonally opposite corners, take care 
of the ordinary building. 

But any other roofing, except metal should 
have a full lightning protective system 
Today, it is a recognized fact that you 
can obtain the finest kind of lightning 
protection and a thoroughly satisfactory 
durable roof at the very lowest expense 
by using galvanized sheets properly 

grounded. 

Remember also that galvanized siding, 
easy to apply, greatly reduces the hazard 
of fire spreading from one building to 
another. 

Send for the free booklets “Galvanized 
Roofing —Its Use and Application” 
and “How to Ground a 
Galvanized Roof Against 
Lightning”. Learn how easy 
and economical it is to 
obtain an excellent light- 
ning protective roof, Trade 
Research Division, National 
Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, Ter- 
minal Tower Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


GALVANIZED SHEET 
Protect against lightnin 
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When People Take Time to Write and Ask Questions It’s Easy to Know 


What Farmers Want to Know 


4 OW should oats be treated with formaldehyde to 
control smut’” First, remove the trash and light 
seed by running through a fanning mill. Then 

mix a pint of 40 per cent formaldehyde in 10 gallons of 
water, keeping it covered to prevent the escape of the 
gas fumes. Put the oats on a tight floor or thick piece 
of canvas and sprinkle on the solution with a can or an 
old broom, using from a pint to a quart to a bushel. 
Stir the grain thoroughly and rapidly so that some of 
the liquid will reach each grain. When this is com- 
pleted, cover with blankets, old sacks, or other material 
for two hours, at which time the covering should be re- 
moved and the seed either sowed-immediately or spread 
in thin layers and stirred occasionally until the gas 
fumes have all escaped. 


“What do you think of a plan for sowing a mixture of 
barley and oats, the idea being that if the oats are killed 
the barley will probably come through?” This plan has 
been tried in many sections where fall sowed oats are 
frequently killed and it works well. Barley will stand 
much more cold than oats and if these are killed the 
barley is on hand to produce a crop. A mixture of 
1% bushels of each is about right. Keep in mind, 
however, that barley, to produce well, must be sowed 
only on good ground. The same is true of oats, but 
not to such an extent as of barley. A little vetch 
added to the oat and barley mixture would make the 
crop all the more certain. 


“T have a rich piece of ground near my barn that I 
want to sow for early grazing for my dairy cows. 
What would you suggest?” Sow immediately a mix- 
ture made up of one bushel each of oats, rye, barley, 
and 20 pounds of hairy vetch. A _ half-acre of this 
mixture should be seeded for each cow, and on rich 
ground, and if put in immediately there should be much 
grazing, which should be started as soon as it is about 
six inches high. Graze until the middle or latter part 
of March, and if discontinued at that time a good hay 
crop may be expected. 


“I have been trying several years to find seed of the 
true purple-pod or red-hull cowpea. Last spring / 
bought seed from three sources (including reputable 
seedsmen) purporting to be red-hull or purple-pod, with 
not a red-hull in the lot. I paid $2.50 a peck for some 
of them only to find that I had been ’stung.’ Please 
tell me where I can find true-to-name seed of this 
very desirable old variety of table pea.” We remember 
this excellent old variety, but have seen none for sev- 
eral years. If any reader has this genuine red-hull or 
purple-pod pea—a creamy white tan-eyed cowpea hav- 
ing reddish purple or wine-colored vines and pods—he 
will confer a favor by informing W. C. Lassetter, 
managing editor, Birmingham, Ala. 


“Which stands more cold, rye or barley? What is 
the best variety of rve for grazing?” Rye is supposed 
to stand a little more cold than barley, and barley con- 
siderably more than oats. Because it is earlier and 
grows more rapidly, Abruzzi rye is by all odds the best 
for grazing purposes. Sow early in order to get the 
maximum quantity of grazing. If not already in it 
should be put in just as soon as possible. 


“What is the value of the manure produced in a year 
by mules, cows, hogs, and sheep?” This will vary with 
different animals, feed given, etc., but on an average 
will be about as follows, if it is carefully saved :— 


PE cass bteseesctsterss 2 $30.00 DE neakh bok 1e86scKeeen van 3.50 
RRP rere SOE anc sscdaphsdevetes J 3.50 


“How much manure is produced by mules, dairy 
cows, steers, sheep, and hogs?” Table herewith gives 
the average quantity, not including bedding :— 


Pounds 
Mule weighing 1,200 pounds .............. 22,000 
Dairy cow weighing 1,000 pounds........ 26,000 
Steer weighing 1,000 pounds .............. 14,000 
Sheep weighing 200 pounds ................ 1,200 
Hog weighing 200 pounds .................. 4,000 


“Will hairy vetch make a good hay crop?” It is not 
considered a good hay crop when sowed alone, but if 
mixed with rye, wheat, or oats, will produce excellent 
hay and will also give good grazing. 


“Please tell me how ta tan hides and sheep and calf 
skins.” Write the Bureau of Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 


to send you Farmers’ Bulletin 1055 on Skinning, Cur- 
ing, and Marketing Hides and Skins. 


? 


“Do you advise sowing spinach broadcast or in drills: 
How much seed per acre?” Sow in 18-inch drills and 
use about 20 pounds of seed to the acre. Thin to three 
inches at first and when the plants begin to crowd, 
market every other plant, leaving the’final stand 18 
by 6 inches. 

“The nurseryman from whom I am buying Concord, 
Viagara, Delaware, and Catawba grapevines advises 
that I set them 6 by 6 feet. I will plant an acre, and 
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Courtesy Alabama Experiment St«tion 


_ The Austrian winter peas in the background were planted 
September 29, and those in the foreground November 23, clearly 
showing that early seeding pays. Photograph made April 4. 


wish to ask if 6 by 6 feet is too close for these varie- 
ties’”” Much too close—too close by about 519 vines, 
or around $100 worth, since if set 6 by 6 feet it will 
require 1,210 vines to the acre, which is entirely too 
thick. We suggest 7 feet in the row, with rows 9 feet 
wide, or even 7 by 10, which requires 691 vines for the 
first distance and 522 for the second. 





“I have grown several thousand longleaf and slash 
pine seedlings and want to know what distance I should 
set them and how many per acre.” If you are growing 
these pines for saw lumber alone, set them 6 by 6 feet 
(1,210 trees per acre); if for producing turpentine, set 
them 10 by 10 feet (435 per acre), if the land is fertile. 
If you expect to use your pine forest for both turpen- 
tine and lumber, then 8 by 8 feet (680 trees per acre) 
is suggested. 


“I applied four pounds of a cotton fertilizer to each 
of my 10 grapevines and never had such a fine crop. 
Is a cotton fertilizer best for grapes?” Better apply 
broadcast next February or March at the rate of 3 to 
5 pounds per vine a fertilizer analyzing 4 per cent ni- 
trogen, 9.5 per cent phosphorus, and 10 per cent potash. 
You may make a ton of this by mixing 400 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia, 1,200 pounds of superphosphate, 
and 400 pounds sulphate of potash. Less potash may 
be used on clay soils. 


“I did not get a good stand of vetch and would like 
to know if two-year-old vetch seed will germinate.” If 
well cured and properly stored, vetch seed will germi- 
nate when several years old. A number of years ago 


Dr. C. V. Piper sent the writer vetch seed that ranged 
from two to eight years old, and all came up to a 
perfect stand, with the exception of the lot that was 


five years old, which gave less than half a stand. This 
seed evidently was injured by improper handling. 


“T made a big mistake when I set an acre of pecan 
trees 20 by 20 feet, aid wish to know how I can correct 
my error.” You have many times too many trees on 
the land. Remove (or destroy if too large to reset) all 
trees in every other row and every alternate tree in the 
remaining rows. This will give you a set of 40 by @ 
feet. It would be better to have a stand of 60 by 6, 
or 12 trees to the acre in place of the 108 you now have, 


“Please give me a list of shrubs and vines to plant 
on the north side of my house and in other shady situ 
ations.” There are many of these and many of the 
desirable kinds are given below :— 


Shrubs.—Abelia, azalea, berberis japonica, box, calycanthus, 
dogwood, eleagnus, holly (evergreen and deciduous), hydran- 
gea, kalmia, lilac, mahonia, nandina, pyracantha, rhododen- 
dron, sourwood, viburnum, witch hazel. 


Vines.—Boston ivy, bignonia, English ivy, euonymus rad- 
icans, periwinkle, smilax, wistaria, yellow jessamine. 


Florida Cow Population Short 
By JOHN L. BUTTS 
HE Florida State Marketing Bureau recently fur- 
nished us with some very interesting information 
regarding the dairy situation in Florida, which may be 
summarized as follows: There is— 
1 dairy cow to each 9 persons in the world, 
1 dairy cow to each 4% persons in the United States, 
1 dairy cow to each 15% persons in Florida. 


If each family in Florida would eat 1 pound of but- 
ter per week (the average for the United States is 3% 
pounds per family) there would be 13,000,000 pounds 
per year. Florida produced just a little more than 
2,000,000 pounds last year. 

In view of the above information, we are far from 
the saturation point in dairying. Therefore we are 
justified in placing dairying as one of the major en- 
terprises on our program of work in the Dade County 
Agricultural High School for 1930-31. 


Larger Poultry Flocks Pay Best 


for Labor 
By P. O. DAVIS 
STUDY of incomes from farm flocks of poultry 
on Sand Mountain in Marshall and DeKalb coun- 
ties, Alabama, was made during three years, 1927-1928- 
1929, by J. D. Pope and his associates in the department 
of farm economics of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Auburn. They found that farmers having 
larger flocks received a larger income and they con- 
cluded that those having these larger flocks “were able 
to market to advantage more of their time.” 

Farmers having an average of 160 hens per flock had 
a labor income of $255 per year from poultry. This 
return was above all expenses. It amounted to $1.50 
per hen. 

Those averaging 38 hens per flock had a return of 
only $57 for their labor on poultry. In other words, 
those with commercial flocks received approximately 
$200 more per year for labor on poultry than those 
with smaller flocks. 

Of course, farmers having larger flocks spent more 
time with them and were due to receive a larger return. 
This means that they were able to use to advantage 
more of their time, and thereby sold a larger portion of 
it profitably by using it this way. 


Did You Know That— 


) B pasedt products produced in the United States sell 
annually for approximately $3,000,000,000, or more 
than twice as much as either the cotton or wheat crop: 

2. The 1930 carpet grass seed crop, which is largely 
produced in Louisiana and Mississippi, will be om 
about half of that of last year, due largely to the &© 
tremely cold winter, and the unusually hot and dry 
summer ? 

3. Meat in cold storage in the United States amounts 


to only 699,738,000 pounds as compared to 847,112; a 
629.00 


pounds on same date last year? 

4. Frozen poultry om hand at this time is 42 
pounds, or 6,381,000 pounds Tess than a year ago? 

5. Eggs in storage amount to 10,375,000 cases © 
1,828,000 more than last year at this time? x 
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Y USING 3 to 4 cents worth of 

paradichlorobenzene around each peach 
tree this month the borer may be de- 
stroyed almost 100 per cent. Those not 
familiar with meth- 
ods of applying 
should consult the 
county agent imme- 
diately or send a 2- 
cent stamp to The 
Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Rural- 
ist for leaflet giving 
full instructions. 

2. Break the ground 
now where fruit 
trees are to be set this fall or winter. 
Let it lie rough until next spring unless 
a cover crop is sowed. 





L. A. NIVEN 


3. A half dozen or more pecan trees 
should be on every farm in the Cotton 
Belt. Select the place for them now and 
set the trees late this fall or early winter. 


4. Put in some Seven Top turnip seed 
for a late crop of greens. Also some 
kale, rape, mustard, spinach, and lettuce. 


5. To control turnip lice, spray with 
nicotine sulphate. Use an angle spray 
nozzle so as to throw spray upward on 
the lice on under side of leaves. Spray 
every three to five days until under con- 
trol. Use one teaspoonful of the nico- 
tine sulphate to a gallon of soapy water. 


6. Harvest pecans as soon as mature, 
but not before that time. At this 
stage most of the nuts will drop if the 
branches are jarred. If necessary to use 
a pole, select light material, preferably 
bamboo reed, and tap the nut clusters 
lightly so as to avoid injuring fruit buds. 
Spread sheets under the trees to catch 
the nuts. 

7. Dig sweet potatoes as soon as ma- 
ture. It is not necessary to wait until 
frost kills vines. By digging a few hills 
one can easily determine if the potatoes 
are fully mature. 


8. For late winter and early spring 
green onions, put out sets. For early 
matured ones next spring, sow seed in 
rows. 


9, Scatter stable manure on top of the 
ground in between rows of such vege- 
tables as carrots, beets, turnips, cabbage, 
spinach, kale, collards, etc. In addition 
to supplying plant food for crops now 
growing and those to be planted next 
spring, it serves as a mulch, and will 
—_ the vegetables somewhat from 
cold. 


10. Apples may be kept in winter by 
putting under ordinary shelter if care- 
fully covered and kept dry. Put in boxes 
or small piles on hay or straw, and cover 
sides and tops several inches thick with 
it. This is not the best method, but is 
apeally satisfactory for keeping enough 
for home use. 

ll. For fall vegetables, broadcast 

1,500 to 2,000 pounds 6-8-4 or 4-8-4 ferti- 
lizer and cultivate it in. This may sound 
like heavy fertilizing, but it is not too 
much, 
_ 12. In the lower half of the South there 
is still time to make another planting of 
smapbeains. The chance of their fruiting 
before frost is worth taking. 





Fall Spray for Grapevines 


G70uULD grapevines be sprayed in 
the fall? If so, what should be 
used ?” 

In order to destroy black rot and other 
disease spores, fall or early winter spray- 
ing is desirable. As soon as all leaves 
ve fallen, rake them up and burn. Also 
lip from the vines and burn any old 


There’s Always Plenty of Work to Be Done in 


Orchard and Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 
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mummied fruit, dead twigs, or other ma- 
terial that may harbor disease spores. 
Then give an application of Bordeaux | 
mixture. 





| 
Fall Treatment for Peach | 
Trees | 

| 


Y PEACH trees bore so little fruit 
this year that it wasn’t worth while | 
to spray. I kept the ground cultivated 
and the trees are in good shape. What | 
should I do.now to hold in check dis- 
eases and insect pests for next year?” 
Pull off and burn or bury all mum- 
mied fruit, as in spite of the crop being 
a failure, these trees no doubt produce: 
a few fruits and some of them rotted 
and are still hanging on. Remove from 
the ground any rotten or knotty fruit. 
Cut out and burn any dead, dying, dis- 
eased, or broken branches. Just as soon 
as the leaves have fallen, give a dor- 
mant spray of either concentrated lime- 
sulphur solution or oil emulsion. Plow 
the ground broadcast. 


Fertilizer for Fall Cabbage 


HAVE 5,000 Late Flat Dutch cabbage 
that are growing nicely. The land 
grew Irish potatoes last year and a crop of 
oats this year. I used 200 pounds super- 
phosphate as a fertilizer for the cabbage. 
Should I give them any fertilizer now?” 


Yes, apply 100 to 150 pounds nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, or some of the pL LABORA’ 
other readily available nitrogenous ferti- _ QW 
lizers. Apply as a side-dressing, say 6 to 8 << ———— , 
inches from the main stem of the plants. “ 


and cultivate in. Do not allow it to touch 


the leaves, as it will burn them. 
48 hours is all it takes for White Diar- 
rhea to spread through an enfire brood. 
osis (Brooder Pneunjonia) works 
with lightning-like destrucfion, too. 


These two terrible plagues/prey on poul- 
try profits, taking milljons of chicks 
every year. The B-K planff peultry sani- 
tion uty | and control 
F ur profits. 


2O%érful disin- 
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Blight-proof Pear 


Sint THERE a blight-proof pear? If 
so, what is the name of it?” 

The Pineapple or Sand pear does not 
blight. The Kieffer is somewhat resist- 
ant to it. Some other varieties are not 
very susceptible to the disease, but the 
Pineapple seems to be 100 per cent proof | 
against it. 


OW 



















Disinfecting Sweet Potato 
Storage House 


HAT is the proper method of dis- 
infecting a sweet potato storage 
house and crates which were used last 
season?” 
Sweep the walls, ceiling, and floor with | 
a stiff broom. Gather all the trash thus 
secured and burn. Then spray the entire 
house on the inside with a strong bi- | 






chloride of mercury solution or double a 
strength Bordeaux mixture. Dip the | f@ ists re mt ly on contact. 
crates in one of these solutions. Do this | 


several days or a week or more before | It . 
storing the potatoes. 
poul 


in results. 
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Watch Out for Fire in | 


Orchard 


E SHOULD take every alae 
precaution to keep fire out of the 












orchard. There is usually much Aes : ot « 

grass, weeds, etc., in the orchard that | regent y, av poear sig Apntgeretee 
makes it easy to start a fire. A cigarette | D 

carelessly tossed among this debris may | bac Gite ests. a way S 


uniform in gq d positive in ac- 
tion. Endorsed by leading authorities. 


For sale by dealers in dairy and poultry supplies and 
by feed, drug and hardware stores. Send for FREE 
book, ‘Poultry Health and Poultry Profits.’’ General 
Laboratories, Inc., 1024 Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


easily cause a loss running into many 
thousands of dollars. 


Workers in any kind of orchard at | 
this time of year should not be allowed | 
to smoke, and barrels of water located 
at convenient points are most desirable. 
Such implements as shovels, rakes, plows, | 
etc., should be kept convenient for fight- 
ing fires 


















































































FIGURE #4 


barn is one building on the 
This 
tendency is more marked in this building than 
any other with the possible exception of the 


HE DAIRY 


farm that has a tendency to grow. 


farm home. I have been called upon to assist 
in planning the enlargement of dairy barns more 
than any other type of barn. It all comes 
about, I believe, because the average;dairy farm- 
er starts in the dairy business-in a small way 
and as his herd increases he needs more equip- 
ment. 

It is often a hard proposition to tell just 
how to enlarge the dairy barn that has been ’ 
built with no idea of enlargement in mind. 

Many cases of this kind have been solved in a 


very unsatisfactory way because there was no a 

satisfactory solution. a 

“a 

This problem has come up so often that a z 

so-called “progressive type” dairy barn was de- Ks 
veloped. It is called “progressive” for the 
want of a better name. The term “progres- 
sive” in Gur language has several meanings and 


for at le¢st two of them I believe the barn I 
am showing here can well be used. It is pro- 


gressive in that it is up-to-date but it was 
named “progressive” principally because it 
would develop as the dairy herd developed. It 


is really building a dairy barn on the install- 
ment plan—not only on the installment plan 
in paying for it as the funds become available 
but also installment from the idea of adding to 
as needs arise. 


CATCH: Basin 


HE BARN I am showing here is a devel- 

opment that starts with the 5-cow barn, 
goes to the 10-cow, and finally to a 20-cow. 
If the silo is well located the barn could even 
be made longer and lpld more than 20 cows. 
While this barn has been developed for Texas 
conditions and the South, it could be used in 
colder climates if the open side of the 5- and 
10-cow dairy barn were closed. 

In figures 1, 2, and 3 are shown the floor 
plans of the dairy barn as it progresses from 
5 to 10 to 20 cows, while in figures 4 and 5 
are found sketches of the dairy barn as it will 
look when completed. It will be noted that the 5- and 
10-cow barns are shed roof while the 20-cow is the 
usual gable roof type. There is no back tracking and 
very little tearing out to do in going from one barn 
to the other as will be shown later. 

Let’s get back to the floor plans and take up the 
plan for a 5-cow dairy barn as shown in figure 1. 
This barn is 17 feet wide and 49 feet long. It con- 
tains a feed room which is 9 by 16 feet and is large 
enough to take care of 5 or 10 cows. Next to the 
feed room are located five stalls with an alley way all 
around the stalls so that they can be easily reached from 
any point in the barn. There is a partition at the end 
of these stalls which cuts off a room 17 by 16 feet that 
is shown here as a storage shed. It can be used for 
that or as is more often recommended it can be used 
for a shelter shed for the stock when they are not 
being milked in the dairy barn or it could be used 
for a feed shed for dry stock or other stock. 


It is recommended that a concrete floor be put in 
the feed room as well as in the part of the barn that 
contains stalls for the cows. The storage shed or 
shelter shed need not have a concrete floor at this time. 


HE OUTSIDE of this barn will look something 

like the sketch in figure 4. It will be noted that 
one side is left open and covered with roultry netting 
te keep the chickens and animals out of the barn. It 
would be possible and in some cases advisable to leave 
the poultry wire off the shelter shed. In cases where 
the health authorities require that the dairy barn should 
be screened against flies this part of the barn could 
then be covered with screen wire in place of poultry 
wire, The doors are conveniently located for getting 
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A Barn that Grows—the Progressive 


Dairy Barn 


By? DAN T. SCOATES 
Agricultural Engineer, Texas A. & M. College 


of this figure 2 dairy barn placed on the other 
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FIGURE 2 


into the feed room as 
well as into the milk- 
ing room, and a door 
is provided to go from 
the barn to the milk 
house which should be 
located to one side of 
the barn. This makes 
a very simple and in- 
expensive 5-cow dairy 
barn. If it never de- 
veloped into a larger 

barn it would serve adequately 5 cows and do it about 
as inexpensively as anyone could hope in the construc- 
tion of such a building and have it satisfactory. 


FIGURE 5 


? 


< 


In figure we show the 10-cow dairy barn. The 
change that is needed to be made to convert the plan 
shown in figure 1 of the 5-cow dairy barn to that 
shown in figure 2 for a 10-cow dairy barn is to re- 
move the partition between the storage shed and the 
room that contains the stalls. Then put in the con- 
crete floor with the five stalls. The posts, windows, and 
doors have been designed to fit for these additional 
five stalls, 

The rearrangement of this 10-cow dairy barn is a 
satisfactory barn and will be found to give ex- 
The outside appearance of the dairy 
but remains the same as shown 


very 
cellent service. 
barn is not changed, 
in figure 4. 


ed when it is necessary to enlarge the barn fur- 
4 Nither the plan for a 20-cow barn is shown in fig- 
ure 3. One-half of this barn is the same as shown 
in figure 2. The other half is .an absolute duplicate 











other side of the dairy barn is built onto the 
10-cow dairy barn that is already constructed, 
it will fit absolutely, and some braces can be 
put in on the rafters which will allow the posts 
on which the poultry wire has been nailed to 
be removed. This takes out the posts which 
would be an obstruction to the litter alley. 








Fences 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


OTHING adds more to proper utilization 
of waste feed and pasture, to the hogging 
down of corn, and to the use of soybeans, cow- 
peas, or velvet beans in corn, than good sub- 
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stantial fencing around the main units of the 
farm, to which should be added a judicious in- 
vestment in and use of temporary fences. 


By setting heavy anchor posts of pressure 
creosoted wood, or of concrete, at each end 
of the field and bracing and anchoring them 
solidly, then driving good steel posts between, 
and then stretching good woven fencing and 
} barb wire to the anchor posts and wiring them 














to the steel posts, temporary 
fences can easily be put up 
which will turn almost any live- 
stock. When the crop is’ cleaned up the posts are 
easily pulled and the fence quickly moved to a neW 
location. When the need is over, the posts caf 
be pulled and the fencing rolled up and all put under 
shelter. until needed again. Then the fields can be 
plowed and planted and cultivated without any trouble 
from the partition fence. 

Remember, however, that the solid anchor posts are 
the keystone or foundation on which efficient tempo 
rary fences must be built, and that such posts must 
depend for permanence and stability, not on bracimg 
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but on anchoring with heavy deadman anchors of ~ 


something equally solid in the way of undergro 
anchors. 

Commercial fence anchors are now on the market 
at small cost which are easily and quickly put in am@ 
which will hold as well as a heavy deadman, sucha 
one may have used in the past. 





SUPREME 
DEPENDABILITY 


Lacquered 
Leader 
The world’s finest 
shotshell. Now 
packed in boxes of 
ten for your greater 
convenience. 


“a 
“vy 


The shells that 
give you ad 
range, maximum 
power, greater 
speed. 


Repeater 


ee) The g00d old ree 
“ liable Repeater 
4 shell supplied in 


all desirable field 
4 and trap loads, 


The economical! qual- 
ity shell. It takes the 
highcost outof shoot- 
ing and keeps all the 


satisfaction in. 





LL four of the Winchester shot 

shellsk—Leader, Speed Loads, 
Repeater, and Ranger, are noted for 
supreme dependability. 


Steve Crothers, celebrated tra p- 
shooter, recently broke 1405 X 1410 
sixteen-yard targets—a world’s rec- 
ord, using Winchester Repeaters. 
The last 1060 of these consisted of 
the registered targets in the Mary- 
land State Shoot, the Delaware 
State Shoot and the Pennsylvania 
State Shoot. Some _ record—and 
made under difficult competitive con- 
ditions. 


An average of .9975 on more than 
1400 targets, and other phenomenal 
records made with Winchester shells 
show uniformity in shooting that is 
possible only among great marks- 
men and with the finest shotshells 
it is possible to manufacture. 


Ask your dealer for these shells and 
ask to see Model 21—the new dou- 
ble-barreled shotgun by Winchester. 
FREE booklets on request. 


Dept. F 
WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS 
COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 
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| vetch, and Austrian winter peas. 








Essentials for Success 
With Winter Legumes 


By R. Y. BAILEY 
Asst. Agronomist, Alabama Experiment Station 


Gabel failures have been made with 
vetch and Austrian winter peas be- 
cause sowing was not done early enough. 
During the three-year period, 1927-1929, 
an experiment was conducted at Auburn 
to study the effects of different dates of 
sowing and different rates of seeding on 
the growth of hairy vetch, monantha 





The | 


dates of sowing were September 30, Octo- | 
ber 26, November 23, and December 19, | 
The vetches were seeded at the rates of | 
10, 20, and 30 pounds of seed per acre; | 
Austrian winter peas at the rates of 30, | 


45, and 60 pounds. 
harvested each year and weighed. 


The green tops were | 


Hairy vetch failed to produce satisfac- | 
tory yields at any of the various dates of | 
sowing and rates of seeding. The unusu- | 
ally poor showing of hairy vetch in this | 
experiment was due largely to the effect | 
of disease, which was especially serious in | 


1928 and 1929. 


Monantha vetch produced enough green 
material to supply as much nitrogen per 


acre as 400 pounds of nitrate of soda | 


when seeded at the rate of 10 pounds of 


seed per acre on September 30. The value | 
of early sowing is strikingly shown by | 


the fact that 10 pounds of seed per acre ! 


sowed September 30 produced more green 
material than 30 pounds sowed October 
26. Sowings made November 23 and De- 
cember 19 failed to produce satisfactory 
yields. 

The results show ‘that 30 pounds of 
Austrian winter peas per acre sowed Sep- 


| tember 30 produced enough green material 
| to supply as much nitrogen as 390 pounds 
| of nitrate of soda. 
| per acre sowed September 30 produced 
| more green material than 60 pounds sowed 


Thirty pounds of seed 


October 26. 


N ANOTHER experiment conducted 
at Auburn, hairy vetch, monantha vetch, 


| and Austrian winter peas were sowed in 
| drills 12 inches apart and broadcast to 
| study the effects of methods of seeding on 


the growth of these legumes. The vetches 
were seeded at the rate of 20 pounds per 


acre and Austrian winter peas at the rate | 
All plots in the 


of 45 pounds per acre. 
experiment were harvested at the same 


| time. 


The yields of green material showed 
that the three legumes studied produced 
higher yields when drilled than when 
broadcast. The greatest increase due to 


drilling was in 1928 when severe cold | 


seriously damaged the legumes that were 
sowed broadcast. Based on the results of 


this experiment, it is recommended that | 

Drilling may be done ' 
. . . “ss . ' 

with a grain drill, or if necessary with a 


the seed be drilled. 


fertilizer distributor. Disk or shovel 


openers may be used. 


small furrows will be made. On sandy 


land the drill furrows should be closed by | 


If shovel openers 
are used they should be narrow so that | 


INCREASE 


Your egg production 
with this great 


FUL-O-PEP FEED 


UAKER Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, containing generous quantities 

of pure, fresh oatmeal, is recognized by poultrymen as the 
most dependable, uniform and efficient mash for maximum egg 
production. 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash increases egg production because its scien- 
tifically blended ingredients bring your pullets into a vigorous, 
healthy condition and provide the stamina for sustained, long-time 
laying. It contains all the materials for making larger, more uni- 
form, more palatable and stronger-shelled eggs. Each of the ingre- 
dients contributes a part toward the production of more and better 
eggs—the finest proteins, carbohydrates, minerals, vitamins ob- 
tainable. 





Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash has demonstrated its worth in stim- 
ulating consistent egg production in all climates and in all seasons 
of the year. The Ful-O-Pep 50-50 combination Growing Mash and 
Egg Mash will bring your hens safely and speedily through the 


molting season. 


Your Quaker dealer will tell you how to make greater profits from 
your eggs by feeding Ful-O-Pep Eee Mash. He has Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash and Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains too, See him today. 


dragging a chain or other device behind | 


the drills. This is done to prevent the 
small plants from being “sanded out” in 
case of heavy fall rains, 


The essentials for success with vetch or | 
Austrian winter peas may be summed up 


as follows: Sow 20 pounds of vetch or 
30 pounds of Austrian winter peas per 
acre the last half of September or the first 
half of October. Sow in drills, especialy 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
EGG MASH 


in North Alabama where broadcast sow- | 


ings are likely to be injured by cold. Ap- 
ply 400 pounds of superphosphate or basic 
slag per acre, except on sandy land that 
was highly fertilized (as much as 500 
pounds per acre) for cotton. Inoculate 
the seed unless the land has grown a good 
crop of vetch. For inoculation it is ad- 
visable to use both a commercial culture 
and soil from a field that has grown a 
good crop of vetch or Austrian peas. 


|THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ee 


| You should have our new booklet on Increasing Winter Produc- 
| | FREE at = 


tion. It is valuable, informative and costs you nothing. Just write your 


pe today to The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. 2-J, 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 
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ASTINGS’ new 1930 Nursery Annual 
H —the complete planting guide de- 

voted to beautification of home sur- 
roundings—is ready. 


Everything for improving the home 
grounds, no matter how large or small, 
is contained in this valuable catalog. ° 
Shrubs, trees, vines, flowers for every pur- LE 
pose and many other features will interest : 
you. Know the joy and value of a well 
planted home. Mail the coupon NOW! 
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H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA Seedsmen—Nurserymen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely free, your new 193@ Nursery Annual, by | 
return mail. P. R. 4-30 















CORSICANA 


Terracer-Ditcher Grader 


One Man  _ Jj. | 
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Light draft that teams can handle— 
rugged strength that stands up to a 
tractor. Does its own plowing, has the 
weight to take the ground and hold it. 
Instantly reversible by tripping foot 
lever without leaving the seat—no ad- 
justments to make. Works smooth as a 
plow in any soil. Builds Terraces, cuts 
Ditches, save time, labor and cost. Cut- 
ting blade of high carbon steel, polished 
mold board, sheds and rolls the dirt. 
Heavy brace at end of blade holds it 
steady as a plow. Non-skid disc wheels 
prevent slipping. Lathe turned spindles 
run in oil. Hub caps. dust-proof. Front 
truck wheel runs freely in sticky soil. 


Shipped on ten-day trial 
with satisfaction or 
money back guaranteed 


CORSICANA GRADER & MACHINE 
corsicANA, COMPANY TEXAS 














Crimson Clover on Sand 
Mountain 


HAVE been watching with interest the 

articles in your paper on winter cover 
crops. Crimson clover seems to give the 
best results of anything I have seen tried 
| for this section. I had crimson clover, 
| Austrian winter peas, and a small acreage 
| of vetch the past season, and the clover 
| was ready to turn under at least 10 days 
| ahead of the other cover crops. This is 
the first time clover was ever grown on 
the land. 


I am writing this because I thought it 

| might interest other Sand Mountain folks, 

as I am located in the northeast corner of 

Jackson County, Alabama, about six miles 
from Trenton, Ga. 


| Voice of the Farm 


his own use and twin bulls from his old 
cow, now about three months old, will 


be for sale a little later. And_ besides 

supplying his household with milk and 

butter he has sold quite a bit, I don’t know 

the exact quantity, but I know it has been 

a lot of help. C. H. FOWLER. 
Jackson County, Ga. 


Biloxis Make Good Hay 


HAVE read with interest your various 
articles the past season on hay and 
haymaking. I have found Biloxi soy- 
beans and a corn binder a very efficient 
and economical combination for hay pro- 

duction. 
Soybeans will produce two tons of very 
good hay per acre, with no sand or dirt 
in it, and it is easily 





| When I can have 
enough moisture in 
the ground at lay- 
ing by time I sow 
seed as I lay crops 
by, but if it is hot 
and dry I put them 
in later with a 
scratcher or top 
harrow. I have at 
| this time (July 31) 
some clover already 
up where I har- 
vested seed. I sow- 
ed Brabham peas 
and the peas and 
clover are both up 
and growing nicely. 
Clover is a very 








handled in the bun- 
dle. I prefer just 
laying the bundles 
on the stubble rows 
to cure. They cure 
quickly that way as 
the air gets all 
around them and 
rain will not mold 
it so quickly as if 
it were shocked as 
oats. If weather 
conditions are bad 
a man with a fork 
can turn a large 
quantity quickly. 
As I have not 
enough room to 
shelter it all loose, 








easy crop to raise 
and save all the 
seed one needs— 
that is, if he doesn’t mind sweating a lit- 
tle while gathering his seed. 

Jackson County, Ala. J. I. WHITBY. 


Guernseys for Farm Relief 


 ghatehy th you to be deeply inter- 
.% ested in the Southern farmer, giving 
advice and helping with his problems 
through The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist, I thought you might 
like to hear about a little example of di- 
versification that is working well for my 
father, H. S. Fowler, a small landowner 
of this county. 

Having raised cotton for a money crop 
practically all his life, some years making 
money, other years making none, he de- 
cided in the spring of 1924 to buy a reg- 
| istered Guernsey heifer. After corre- 
| sponding with several breeders he finally 

decided on a two-months-old heifer from 
| an Indiana breeder which cost him $75 
and express, which was about $10. From 
this heifer, which matured into a 1,600- 








| pound cow and a heavy milker, and her 
| offspring, he has raised eight registered 
| Guernseys, four of which were sold while 
calves for $330. Two heifers he kept for 





H. 8. FOWLER’S COW WITH TWIN CALVES, AND 
HIS SMALL GRANDSON 


JOHN A. CAMPBELL. HARVESTING HILOXI SOYBEANS FOR HAY 


I stacked five good 
stacks last year just 
like oat stacks, and 
they came through in fine condition. 


The hay of Biloxi beans is a little 
coarse but is relished by all kinds of stock. 
Even the pigs and chickens like it. Smaller 
varieties of beans could be handled the 
same way, using an oat binder to harvest 
them. JOHN A. CAMPBELL. 

Colquitt County, Ga. 


A Hint for Poultry Exhibits 


T IS very unsatisfactory to the judge, 

the exhibitors, and the visitors to have 
the entries of the same breed and variety 
scattered about the show room in various 
places. 

It is suggested that the management ar- 
range the exhibits in the same order of 
breeds. and varieties as that found in the 
Almerican Standard of Perfection. The 
management knows which breeds and va- 
rieties are most common in their locality 
and adequate space can be reserved for 
the predominating breeds while less space 
is allotted to the unirfportant varieties. 

Pens should be arranged to occupy one 
section; single entries another; ducks and 
geese another, and so on. J. S. MOORE. 
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SPECIAL 


ARVESTER) 4 


THE BILOX/ 


OYBEAN 


PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one- 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
| f.o.b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 














‘and Saturday. 
too, in time; they are to be heard at 5:45 | 
























SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds anc 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Degt, P-7 Savannah, Ga, 








For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community, 3 ft, high, 16 1a, 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. sco Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaraa- 
teed. Write for information, 





American Memorial Company 
Dop.. B-i8 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 





Random Bits of Static 


By ETHEL ROGERS 
HE change from daylight saving to 
standard time was made on September 


28 and this made a change in a number of | 
We hope you didn’t | 


the chain programs. 
miss any of your favorites because of the 
change. 

€ ‘ ‘ 

This week we are presenting another 
famous pair—Uncle Abe and _ David. 
There has been a change in their pro- 
gram, to our regret. They are heard only 
four nights a week instead of six as 
formerly—Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
There’s another change 


C. S. T. instead of 9:15. 
‘ ‘ t 


The radio show last week at Madison 


Square Garden must have been a veritable | 


wonderland. Not only were there on dis- 
play the new models of older makes, with 
their mechanical improvements and more 
beautiful appearance, and many new makes 
of radio receiving sets, but visitors saw a 
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Rub antiseptic Japan- 
ese Oi! on aching spot 
It generates a pleasant 
soothing heat that clrives 
out pain QUICK. Won't 
blister like old type lint- 
ments. 46 Years Success, 
At druggists. 








Your Choice 
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Jeweled move- 
ments Guaranteed 
accurate. Rich beauty. 
Send No Money—pay only 
$395 3 4 postage on arrival. 

= Moncey back if not delighted 


BRADLEY. H-419 Newton, MASS. 
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Damp. chilly geve of Fall. Cold 


tter ave of Winter. Sore throat 
colds... . days lost at 
school. 


Your children need the ——- 
of Indera Figurfit Knit 


Indera protects by iui eet 
in and the cold out. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Indera has a_ patented border 
that prevents bunching between 
ithe knees and riding up around 
the hips. And STA-UP shoulder 
straps that stay where they belong. 
No buttons to come off. No iron- 
ing necessary. 
{ndera for women, misses, children 
in a pheqstag variety of fast color 
combination: In all wool, wool 
and rayon, wool and cotton, also 
cotton, at popular prices, 


At your favorite 
store. Send for 
Style Folder No. 201 
in color. It’s FREE. 
Please mention deal- 
er’s name and ad- 
dress. 


INDERA MILLS CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 
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moisture. 











MOMENT IN A. CHECKER GAME 
RETWEEN UNCLE ABE AND DAVID 


| number of applications of radio that made | 
them rub their eyes—only folks nowadays | 
are so sophisticated that nothing much | 


startles them. 
« Cc 


These features were meant as.a sort of 
side show to the big show, but they claim- 
ed more attention, probably, than the main 


display of receiving sets. There was a 


mechanical man who said “howdy” to | 
another robot which 
counted those who passed him; a minia- 


those who entered: 


ture automobile that ran around and did 


as it was told without direct human con- 
trol, and many other mechanical marvels. | 


A particularly interesting spectacle was a 
glass enclosed sound studio revealing the 
inside workings of making talking pic- 
tures. “Talkie tests’’ were given to inter- 


ested visitors in an open competition to 
discover new talent. 


Music lovers will delight to know that | 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, un- | 


der direction of Leopold Stokows'‘i, will | 
broadcast again this winter, this time un- 
der the sponsorship of the Philadelphia | 
Storage Battery Company. The season’s | 
initial concert will go on the air Sunday 
afternoon, October 12, from 4 to 5 o'clock, 
C. S. T. Dates of other concerts are No- 


vember 16, Christmas Day, and Easter 


Sunday, 1931. Nearly 50 stations in the 
United States and Canada associated with 


the N. B. C. will carry these programs. 


The seventh essential of a good “B” 
battery is its ability to withstand damp- 
ness, 

Moisture-proof.—It an adequate seal 


and moisture-proof container is not used, 


there is danger of current losses througn 
A well sealed box and a mois- 
ture-proof layer of sealing compound on 
top is the protection provided against 
Avoid a battery with a poorly 
made seal. 




















RAL 


More Eqqs Now 
with this 
GREAT OLD 


~ POULTRY TONIC 


of this GREAT NEW 
POULTRY WORMER 








FREE! 


If hens are slow about starting to lay 
after the molt, just add two pounds of 
Pratts Poultry Regulator to the hundred 
pounds of mash. -Watch them pick up! 
Watch the eggs start! It’s remarkable 
minerals and tonics in 





the easy way 
Regulator get eggs coming. 
There’s no mystery to it. A hen must 


| We want every friend of Pratts to know 


| all vermifuges are encased in an airtight, 





have certain foods before an egg can be 
made. For instance, molting drains her 


FREE! 


This New Poultry Wormer body of important minerals—like iron, 


sulphur and phosphorus. These supplies 
of minerals must be restored before she 
can lay again. Regulator does it. Shed- 
ding the old feathers is also a strain and 
fatigue. Regulator contains effective. 
insoluble coating, broken only by gizzard safe, natural tonics that “pep” layers up. 
action. Worms are destroyed by the sin- (jijvyes them appetite. Helps them make 
gle, fresh, effective dose of these pow- ...; from feed, instead of running to fat. 


erful drugs. : Rr 
"y ° , 7a me y 
Every user of Poultry Regulator may For nearly sixty years prerry nD) 
have a fu'l sized 50c package FREE. See the hundreds of thousands have de ended 
the coupon below for details. on Pratts Poultry Regulator, especially 
dealer. Try Regulator—there are four 
convenient sizes. 
drum of Pratts Poultry Regulator, and we will send you free and postpaid a special 50c 
of Pratts N-K Tablets. Also a valuable new booklet, Common Poultry Diseases. 


t at this time of year. It conditions hens, 
PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


atout our new poultry wormer, Pratts 
N-K (nicotine and kamala) Tablets. The 
two ingredients receiving Federal, State 
and College endorsement. These finest of 





builds their body vigor for the long siege 

of heavy winter laying ahead. Pratts gets 

more eggs from any mash. See your 
SEND COUPON AND REGULATOR TRADE MARK FOR FREE N-K TABLETS 
Send us this coupon and the “Rooster and Cart” trade mark from any package, pail, a 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 176A, 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Re ed ee Friday the Thirteenth 


| heard by the Parrs back in the stern, 
“are you regretting that you came?” 


HE girl turned around to him and 
smiled, but her eyes were still troubled. 
“No, Rupert, I wanted to come.” 

“Then what's wrong? Something’s worrying you.” 

“Maybe it’s that I’m superstitious about arriving at 
any party on Friday the thirteenth,” she answered, forc- 
ing a casual note into her voice. 

“Don’t be silly. I know that something really is wor- 
rying you. Is it that you object to accepting an invita- 
| tion from Alma Brent?” 

“Of course not. Why should I? I’ve told you that a 
| dozen times.” 

“Then why?” Rupert Corbyn persisted. “No longer 
ago than the day before you got her note asking you to 
come down here, you told me that you'd like to get out 
' of New York for a few days before beginning re- 
hearsals. From all I’ve heard of it, Surrey Hall is 
a beautiful old place—historic and all that—and if 
' the crowd is anything like those Alma usually col- 
lects, the party is bound to be fun.” He paused for 
a minute. “I must admit that I was a little sur- 
» prised when I ran into the Parrs in the train last 
night,” he continued, dropping his voice still lower. 
“They were never at any of Alma’s New York 
parties—except the biggest ones.” 

“They’re all right,” Irene answered. “I like them 
—the little I've seen. If I run into nothing more 
unpleasant than the Parrs during the week end, I'll 
be more than satisfied.” 

“And just what do you mean by that?” 


EFORE Irene could answer, Julia Parr, from 
her place back in the stern, put an end to their 
conversation. “Here comes the rest of our party, 
at last,” she called out, as two men walked hur- 
riedly down the dock to the waiting boat, a taxi 
driver following with their luggage. “Alma said 
there would be six of us to come down on the 
boat.” 

“Yas'm, dat’s right,” one of the Negro boatmen, 
standing on the deck corroborated. “De tall one 
wid de light hair is Mr. Hugh, Mrs. Brent’s nef- 
yew. I don’t kno’ de yother gentmun. Look like 
I oughter too. He got a right familyer look.” 

While this information was being volunteered, 
Hugh Brent and his companion stepped aboard. 

“T think I've already tagged the right people 
with the right names,” Brent said with a smile that 
everyone found contagious. “I’m Hugh Brent and 
the other sleepwalker is John Bannister—Mrs. 
Parr, Miss Trevor, Mr. Parr, and Lord Corbyn. 

“Nobody else to go, I believe, so we might as 
well be starting. It’s quite a run by boat, down to 
Surrey Hall. The river is very pretty and all that 
sort of thing but this early in the morning, I, for 
one, would rather do the rest of the trip in a 
machine. Unfortunately, though, there’s no road.” 


” 





OUR'E joking, aren’t you?” Irene Trevor 
demanded, an unmistakable note of concern 

in her voice. “Surely there must be a road. You can’t 
mean that we must arrive and leave by boat—by the 
river?” 

“Why do you care?” Brent questioned. “Who wants 
to think of getting away from a party before it’s 
begun ?” 3 


“Yes, but unfortunately I have an ogre of a manager 
who may demand my presence in New York at any 
minute,” Irene explained after an almost ‘inappreciable 
pause. “But, of course you're not serious. There must 
' be a road to the place. No one ever heard of a house 
» with no road leading to it.” 


“Evidently you don’t know Virginia in the spring- 
time. There's a road right enough, but there’s a long 
stretch between the house and the highway that after 
a week of rain, nothing short of a tank can negotiate. 
And my esteemed and youthful aunt doesn’t go in for 
tanks—at least not that sort,” he added with a grin. 
“But to go back to our road, every spring since she 
took the place, six years ago, something is going to be 
done about the road—but nothing ever is. I’m begin- 
ning to believe that she prefers it that way. Keeps away 
visitors—sightseers, I mean.” 


OTING Irene’s surprise at his remark, he con- 

tinued to explain. “You see, the place is old—that 
is, old for us Americans—so I suppose that it’s natural 
for people who go in for the past record of our noble 
and experimenting republic to want to come and have a 
look. But it’s an awful bore, just the same, having 
them all over the place.” 





(Continued from page 14) 


“But how about her 


“Yes,” Irene agreed slowly. 
friends—the people who live in places elose by?’ 

“The people in the places around don’t Hugh 
Brent checked himself. “Alma doesn’t see an awful 
amount of them anyway,” he amended clumsily. 


HE mist had lifted and the sun picked out the white 
and brilliant yellow of early blossoms among the 
soft greens of the trees along the banks, between which 
the river, swollen by spring freshets, swept rapidly 
along, as red almost as the clay of the upland counties. 
“What river is this?” Rupert Corbyn asked of no one 





eS Friday the Thirteenth 


NK We envy you the thrills that await you. 


ICTION—and the very highest type of fiction; 

fiction by outstanding writers; fiction that has not 
yet appeared in any book or periodical—that is what 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist is now 
providing for the more than 1,000,000 Southern farm 
families we serve. 

In the two preceding issues we ran a story by Octavus 
Roy Cohen, the nationally famous novelist of Birming- 
ham, written especially for our paper. If anybody 
missed “Through the Mist” he should look up our two 
last issues. 

That was a love story. Now we are offering a story 
of a different kind—a mystery story, baffling and en- 
thralling! Conan Doyle, it seems to us, seldom pro- 
duced a detective story more difficult to unravel. “Who 
killed Alma Brent?” you will be asking by the time the 
next chapter ends and you will be weighing the astound- 
ing evidence that constantly seems to shift suspicion 
from one character to another to the astounding 
climax ! 

And your whole family can make their guesses and 
see what the succeeding chapters reveal. Except for 
the Pafrs, all Alma Brent’s house guests, and her 
nephew-in-law and her secretary also, had something 
to gain from her death. 

But who did it? That is the question that will keep 
you guessing for weeks ahead, as one new mystery 
after another comes into the plot. There are only a 
few characters to keep in mind, but how strange the 
complications that develop! 

The author, Beale Davis, was one of the brilliant 
group of young Virginia novelists. He served seven 
years abroad in the United States diplomatic corps. 
This new story is likely to attract even greater atten- 
tion than his first novel, One Way Street. 





in particular. “Pretty, isn’t it? And from its size, I 
suppose I should know its name, but I’m afraid my 
American geography is largely confined to Manhattan 
Island.” 


“It’s the James,” Julia Parr told him. “And you're 
lucky that there are no Virginians along to hear you ask 
such a question. They'd never forgive such ignorance.” 


“But there is a Virginian along, Mrs. Parr,” Hugh 
Brent interrupted. “You're a Virginian aren’t you, 
Bannister ?” 

Bannister nodded. “Yes, I’m one, but I’m not going 
to hold it against Corbyn for not knowing our river,” 
he added, with a momentary smiling flash of white teeth 
which brought an unexpected youthfulness to his face, 
almost sullen in repose. 


“ID UT you haven't a trace of accent,” Julia Parr com- 
mented. 

“T haven’t lived here for years—not since I was a 
boy.” 

“Ah, that explains it,” she said, and making conversa- 
tion, added, “were you originally from this part of the 
state?” | 

“To be exact, I was born, and lived until I was about 
four in the house where we are to spend the week end. 
A some sort of great-great-grandfather of mine built 
Surrey Hall. This is the first time I’ve been back since 
I left, aged four.” 

“How exciting!” Julia Parr cried, nothing per- 
functory in her interest now. “And did the place be- 


~ 


long to your family down through the 


generations until Alma Brent bought it? 


“She hasn't bought it—yet. She has a 
lease which expires before very long. Af- 
ter that, I hope to have the place myself.” 


” 


“But of course you can, if you want it. 

“Apparently, that’s open to question,” Bannister an- 

swered in a tone which left no doubt that the moment 

had arrived for another topic of conversation, and Cor- 
byn picked this time to push back his chair. 


“NOME on, Irene, let’s go up and sit in the bow,” he 
suggested, and taking her assent for granted, led 
the way. 


They had scarcely seated themselves before Rupert 
reverted to their interrupted conversation of an hour past. 
“Tell me, Irene, what's worrying you. All through 
breakfast you hardly spoke. Fact, you’ve been deucedly 

strange about this whole trip, Surely you're not 


‘= letting a lot of silly gossip prejudice you against 


Alma before you even meet her? If I hadn’t been 
certain that you'd like her, I would never have 
made such a point about your coming. But you will, 
She’s a most unusual woman—quite different from 
anyone I know—gives her a sort of charm—” 


Something in the dark eyes of the girl sitting 
beside him checked Rupert’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tion. 

“Trene, my dear, you don’t for a moment think 
that there’s anything between Alma Brent and my- 
self—that I care anything for her—I mean, in the 
way that I care for you?. You don’t think that I 
even imagined myself the slightest bit in love with 
her, do you?” 


RENE shook her head. “No, Rupert, I don't. 

But what Mrs. Brent thinks is another matter. 
Are you quite certain that she doesn’t imagine you 
might be in love with her? You two were to- 
gether quite a bit, you admit that, and—I may be 
all wrong, I’ve never met her—but from what I’ve 
heard from one person and another—isn’t Mrs. 
Brent a woman who sets great store by titles and 
position and all that sort of thing?” 


Rupert Corbyn hesitated for a moment. “Yes 
and no,” he said at last. “When I first knew her I 
thought that too. Then I began to know that she 
had friends of all sorts. The Parrs, for example. 
They'll certainly never get her anywhere in the 
social game—and there are a lot of others like the 
Parrs—only more so.” 

“Where did Mrs. Brent live before she leased 
Surrey Hall?” asked Irene. Was it anywhere 
around in this part of the country ?” 

“No. I remember her saying once that a week 
before she saw and leased Surrey she had never 
put her foot in Virginia.” 





A HILE her guests in the motor boat discussed 


her, Alma Brent was already dressed and 
downstairs—early as it was. In one way, if in no 
other, she held to the custom established by genera- 
tions of past mistresses of Surrey Hall. The details of 
running the house were left to no housekeeper. Every 
day, from top to bottom she gave it her personal super- 
vision. No fleck of dust was too minute either to escape 
her notice or permit its presence to go unrebuked. ~There 
was not a servant on the place, high or low, who, at one 
time or another, had not felt the stinging lash of her 
displeasure. 

On this particular morning, however, her inspection 
had been almost casual. No one is quicker than a col- 
ored servant ofthe Old South to sense the mood of the 
head of the house and more than one sly, quick glance 
passed from eye to eye during her rounds. “Humph,” 
Maria, the cook, grumbled remorsefully as Mrs. Brent, 
after a few perfunctory orders as to meals for the day 
left the kitchen. “If I’d suspicioned Mrs. Brent was 
goin’ to be so took up wid dis New York comp’ny, | 
certainly would ’a’ helt out some uv dat chicken. She 
ain’t stud’in’ ’bout nothin’ terday.” But Mrs. Brent, on 
her way back to the house from the outside kitchen was 
“studying about” a good many things. And more than 
one of them would be decided before the coming week 
end was over. 


Biche as Mrs. Brent stepped into the big, square hall- 
way from the narrower one through the wing along 
which she had just come, a girl started down the wind- 
ing stairs from the floor above. “Good morning,” she 
called over the bannister. “My, but you are early this 
morning. Thought surely I’d be the first one down. I 
wanted to go out and cut the flowers for the house be- 
fore the sun gets too hot.” “Z 
“Let them go until later. I’ve (Continued on page 27, A 
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Get 
a load of 


this cee é' A 


BACK your pipe up to a tidy red tin of Prince 
Albert and chute in a load of sunshine. Hold 
a match to the flue and pull that blissful blue 
smoke up the stem. You know it’s going to be 
like that the instant you open the tin and get 
P. A.’s fragrance full in the face. 

What a taste! What a joyous justification 
of the jimmy-pipe! Cool as a ticker-tape bring- 


ing bad news. Sweet as a rally that hands you 





RINGE ALBERT 








a profit. Mellow and mild and refreshing, 
down to the last bit of ash in the bowl. A pipe- 
tobacco with a pedigree, Men, and no fooling. 

Any way you take it... pipe or roll-your- 
own... Prince Albert promises the content- 
ment that only this better tobacco can bring. 
Try it and see. You can load-up and light-up 
from shower to sheets, and enjoy every won- 


derful, joy-wadded puff. 





—the national joy-smoke! 


© 1930,R. J Reynolds Tobacco 
empany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








The revenue-stamp tells you 
there are TWO full ounces 





Hauling hogs to the stock-yard 
or feed to the farm, 


r 
VA 


THE design of the Ford truck is such that it lends itself exceedingly 
well to farm use. It is built of the finest materials obtainable. All 
moving parts, which have a direct bearing on its performance over 
a long period of usage, are manufactured with remarkable care 
and precision. 

The price of the Ford truck is low, in accordance with the policy 
which characterizes all Ford products. This low price is made 
possible by Ford production facilities, and by a sincere desire on 
the part of the Ford Motor Company to provide a low-priced 
haulage-unit of high value. 


You will be pleased by the way the Ford truck carries a load 


over uneven ground, up the hills, across soft, muddy stretches. 


re 


And by its able performance under all the varying con- 
ditions of road and load that a truck must meet on a farm. 


the Ford Truck pays its way 


ral is 






















Strength of the Ford truck chassis is one reason for the long 
and reliable service it gives. Forty different kinds of steel go into 
the making of the truck. Fine steel forgings are extensively used, ‘ 
These all give increased resistance to strain and wear, without 
adding to chassis weight. More than twenty ball and roller bear 
ings reduce friction at important points, and prolong the life | 
of the truck. 

New features of the truck, which add to its value, are the spiral 
bevel gear rear axle; two optional gear-ratios; 4-speed transmission$ 
heavier front axle and spring; larger brakes; and dual rear wheels 
available at small additional cost. 

Go to your Ford dealer and see this truck. Consider its low first 
cost. Then let the dealer show you how inexpensive it will 
be to operate and maintain in your service. 















Name and address of the game on every box 


AME your game—and there’s a Remington Game Load waiting, already 
addressed to the game you want. 


No matter what you may intend going out after—goose, duck, pheasant, dove, 
grouse, quail, snipe, squirrel, or rabbit—the right load is ready for you. The powder 
is not measured by grains or drams, by weight or bulk, but by accurate tests to 
determine uniform velocity, pressure, penetration and pattern, an entirely new 
method insuring a positive uniformity of result that will improve your shooting. 


Remington Game Loads are made wet-proof by Remington’s patented process. 


Just name your game to your dealer, tell him you want a Remington Game Load 
—and the load will do the rest. 


Kleanbore Cartridges in rim fire and center fire sizes have brought anewstandard of 
accuracy to rifle shooting on the range and in the woods. 
They protect the barrel from rust, corrosion, pitting, 
and leading. You owe this protection to your rifle. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 
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For long shots at all kinds of game, Nitro Express Game 
Loads are supreme. They outshoot any long range, heavy 
loads on the market. 
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Owneiship of. Goodyear Tires is proud owner- 
ship. They are superior tires, by a margin great 
enough to have made them the largest selling 
tires in the world. They embody the prestige as 
well as the values of leadership. They bear the 
greatest name in rubber: greatest because of 
Goodyear’s services to transportation, on land, 
sea and in the air. When you buy tires buy a 
name you can be proud of. There is a deep 
and proper satisfaction in knowing that your 


judgment coincides with the world’s on that 





quality which has made ‘“‘More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind!” 


Goodyear is now building for the United 
States Navy the two largest airships the 
world has ever seen, each being nearly twit 
as large as the famed Graf Zeppelin. Good- 
year also operates six smaller airships a 
well as several airplanes in its own service 


Copyright 1930, by The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co... Ine. 
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They make my tires!” 
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“ness of fitting guests and baths. 





s Morning should have passed swiftly. In- 


Friday the Thirteenth 
(Continued from page 22) 


ordered early breakfast so that I can 
have time for a good long ride before 
anyone arrives. Come, let’s go in. I think 
it’s ready.” 

Helen Payne stripped off the garden 
gloves she was wearing, laid them on a 
table and, like the very competent secre- 
tary that she was, without comment, fol- 
lowed her employer into the dining 
room. 4 


“RK TOW let’s get these tiresome rooms 

straight,” said Mrs. Brent. “And 
why do people have to take baths any- 
way? If that didn’t have to be consid- 
ered, we'd never have this jig-saw busi- 
But it 
can’t be helped.” 

For a minute, Mrs. Brent was silent. 
“Pyt Miss Trevor down in the yellow 
room, in the west wing. The Parrs had 
better go in the big room on the main hall 
opposite you. Lord Corbyn and Mr. Ban- 
nister will have to share a bath between 
them. Put them down in the east wing 
opposite my rooms. And that’s that. 
Now, if my horse is ready, I’m off to get 
some exercise. Once these people arrive, 
we'll all be chained to the bridge table.” 

“But you've only arranged rooms for 
five,’ Helen objected, as Mrs. Brent be- 
gan to push back her chair from the 
table. “Aren’t there six coming down?” 

“You don’t mean to say that I forgot 
to tell you that, too?” Alma exclaimed, 
with none too well simulated surprise, 
“At the last minute I couldn't think of a 
soul who would fit in with this jumbled 
up assortment we're going to have, so I 
telephoned Hugh Brent. He always seems 
to fit in with any party. He'll stay, natu- 
rally, in his usual room down in the east 
wing.” 

QUICK glow of pleasure flooded 
4 Helen Payne’s face making it for 
the moment vivid and almost lovely. Alma 
Brent saw it, and when she spoke again 
her tone, decided as it was, was not un- 
kindly. “Don’t think, because I’ve done 
this, that I’ve altered my decision about 
you and Hugh in the slightest. I haven't. 
Nothing could possibly be more unwise 
than for you two to marry.” 

“But, Mrs. Brent, why did you change? 
At first when Hugh and I 0 

“There’s no use in beginning this dis- 
cussion all over again,” Alma Brent inter- 
rupted, irritably. “My reasons for chang- 
ing my opinion make no difference so long 
as I have changed. The fact remains that 
I can dispose of my money as I see fit. 
And the day you and Hugh marry, I cut 
him off without a penny. You know what 
that means. If you don’t, I’ll remind you. 
It means that this career that the two of 
you seem so confident that he has before 
him, will end almost before it is begun.” 

Mrs. Brent rose from the table and 
started out of the room. At the door, she 
glanced back. Helen was sitting, hands 
limp in her lap, staring straight ahead of 
her. “Wake up, girl; when you've gone as 
far along the road as I have, you'll find 
that, taking them as they come, one man 
isn’t much different from another.” With 
a laugh, she turned away and walked 
down the hall and outside where a stable- 
boy stood holding her horse. 


Wwitk Alma Brent’s laugh ringing 
' * tauntingly in her ears, Helen left the 
dining room and walked to the hall door 
just in time to see her employer disappear 
down one of the half overgrown trails that 
wound through the woods that surrounded 
the place. “Yes,” she said aloud, her voice 
lull of resentful rebellion. “That’s just 
What you would think of men. And of 
everybody else, for that matter.” Then 
she turned back, picked up gloves and 
Sissors and went out into the old box- 

rdered garden to cut flowers. 

With the dozen and one details which 
Mrs. Brent had left for her to arrange, the 





stead it seemed unending. 


Try as she { 


might, Helen could not make herself for- | 
get the breakfast table conversation. A | 
remark which Cornelius, the old Negro | 


butler, made to her while she was trying 


the effect of a big vase of wild honey- | 


suckle against the tall mirror in the draw- 


ing room helped not at all to make the | 


minutes pass more quickly. 

“Miss Helen, you mus’ be right smart 
suprised ter have Mr. Hugh comin’ back 
for dis pa’hy, ain’t you?” 

“Cornelius, you mustn’t say anything. 
You promised me—and so did Mar- 
tha. o 

“Ne’min’, chile, ne’min’. Ain’t nobody 
goin’ ter say nothin’. Nary word. Dat 
dey ain’t. Niggers ain’t fools, ef white 
folks does think dey is,” he hastened to 
assure her consolingly. At the drawing 
room door he turned back to add a last 
\ ord of reassurance. “Ain’t a Nigger on 
dis plantation dat don’t think de worl’ an’ 
all uv you an’ Mr. Hugh. Dey ain’t goin’ 
ter tell nothin’.” 


1 getlldes Cornelius’ optimism, Helen 
continued to worry. And it was with 
a chaos of half-resolved, half-discarded | 
plans that she finally went to her room to | 
get ready to meet the arriving party. 


She had nearly finished dressing when | 
Martha, who, like Cornelius, had been ac- | 
quired by Mrs. Brent along with old high- | 
boys, mahogany tables, and other Surrey | 
Hall heirlooms, came to tell her that the | 


boat had just come in sight. 
“Has Mrs. Brent come in from her 


“Yas’m. She ain't stayed out no time 
dis mornin’. Look like ter me she was 
back mighty nigh befo’ she was gone. | 
An’, chile, don’t cross her terday. She | 
must er got out de baid on de wrong side | 
dis mornin’. ‘Tain’t no pleasin’ her no | 
mattah what you does.” 


HEN Helen joined Mrs. Brent on 
the front porch, a few minutes later, 

she was surprised to find her wearing a 
severe, sophisticated green dress. She had | 
expected her to be still in riding clothes. 
Too many times to enumerate, she had 
seen Alma Brent contrive to greet arriv- | 
ing guests in that costume. In riding 
things she was at her very best, which she | 
knew, and Helen had been certain that | 
she would manage to receive them, flush- | 
ed and with her coppery hair very care- | 
fully wind blown—just in from her morn- | 
ing’s ride. 

But, evidently, today she had chosen an- | 
other role. For some reason she wanted | 
to be the gracious chatelaine—the lady of | 
the manor. 

“Have a good ride?” Helen asked. 

“Beastly. I really must have something | 
done with the road. You've never jmag- | 
ined such mud. Simply impassable. I | 
gave it up after a bit and came back.” 

Helen was only half listening to her 
words. She was far too busy with her 
own problems to trouble about the condi- 
tion of the road. “I believe I'll walk | 
down to the landing and meet the guests 
there. Are you going.” 

“No, I'll wait here, but you go if you 
want to,” Mrs. Brent answered. 


S SHE walked down the long brick 
path which curved along a warm red | 
wall beneath the oaks and then down 
across a broad lawn which sloped gently 
to the river bank, the significance of Alma | 
Brent’s words suddenly. occurred to her | 
secretary. Why had Mrs. Brent said that 
she had ridden along the road, Helen | 
wondered. She had done nothing of the | 
sort. She had gone along the woods trail. | 
But other thoughts connected with | 
Hugh’s arrival claimed Helen’s atten- 
tion. She must manage to talk to him | 
for a minute before he saw his aunt. 
Funny, Alma Brent being Hugh’s aunt. 
At most she could hardly be more than | 
five years older than he. But then, she | 
was just an aunt by marriage after all. 


(To be continued.) 
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Says 
E. F. McDONALD, Jr 


President 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


x WX 7 Eare proud ofthenew Zenith Radio. 


It is engineered and built on the 
basisof RCA Radiotron characteristics— 
and tested with RCA Radiotrons. RCA 
Radiotrons bring out the full beauty of 
Zenith tone ... For the full thrill of 
Zenith performance we urge all Zenith 
owners to use RCA Radiotrons. Zenith 
dealers areinstructed thatthe dependable 
performance of RCA Radiotrons makes 
them the logical choice for initial 








‘RCA Radiotrons 


bring out 
the full tone beauty” 
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equipment and replacement purposes.” 


RADIO ENGINEERS ADVISE: 


Replace all the vacuum tubes in your radio set with 
RCA Radiotrons at least once a year. This is the only 
sure way to maintain good performance and minimize 
disagreeable noises and other troubles caused by in- 
ferior tubes. RCA Radiotrons will give you the max- This is the 23rd in a series 
imum in selectivity, sensitivity and tone quality, F aiinnon of RCA 

diotrons by the leading 
radio set manufacturers. 



































Old tubes may impair the performance of the new. 
RCA RADIOTRON CO.., INc., HARRISON, N. J. 


RCA Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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Your Farm Deserves Good Fence 


Until your land is well fenced you won’t know how big a return 
it is possible for you to make on your investment. For with good 
fence—Dixisteel—forage crops can be harvested by profit paying 
livestock. Waste that usually accompanies every crop can be turned 
into milk, meat and wool. And as your stock is fattening for market, 
it is fertilizing your land for you. 

Just be sure that you use Dixisteel. It’s made in the South to 
withstand Southern conditions. The Dixisteel process of galvanizing 
gives maximum rust resistance and makes extra long life an out- 
standing characteristic of Dixisteel fence. The wires are full size; 
each hinge joint has four complete wraps. 

The Dixisteel dealer near you has a full supply of farm, lawn and 
poultry fence, gates, steel fence posts, ba and smooth wire, nails 
and staples. You can save money by figuring with him on all fence 
needs for your farm. 


May We Send You This FREE Book? 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. A 


“How Successful Farmers Farm with Fences” inter- 
ests me. Send my copy. 
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Balanced farming means bigger Bank Balances 
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ORANGES 


HINK of a world unmarred by toothache! 
ey And it is perfectly possible now for most 
of us. 

Someone has aptly said, “We are what we eat.” 
We have always known that we had to eat in order 
to get the necessary energy to do our daily work, 
but it is only in very recent years that we have 
had much real knowledge of the scientific value of 
different foods. In fact nutrition is so new a sci- 
ence that we are learning something new almost 
every day. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the newer facts 
discovered is that vitamin C may prevent or arrest 
the decay of teeth and cure pyorrhea and other gum dis- 
orders. 

Fot a long time we believed the dentist when he told 
us that a dirty tooth would decay. Now they tell us 
that dirty teeth tend to accumulate acids and bits of de- 
caying food weaken the surface enamel of the teeth and 
provide food for germs. But neither of these factors, 
they say, can do much damage to teeth if the body is 
well supplied with lime and with vitamin C. 


UCH experimental work has been done with vari- 

ous animals by scientists both in this country and 
in Europe. Dr. Percy R. Howe of Boston, Dr. Milton 
Theodore Hanke of Chicago, and Prof. Edward Mellan- 
by and his wife Dr. May Mellanby of the University of 
Sheffield, England, are among those who have made the 
most exhaustive studies along this line. 


Research has shown that the real cause of tooth de- 
cay is the same insufficient absorption of calcium (com- 
monly called lime), phosphorus, and vitamins that brings 
on rickets. And just as interesting are the experiments 
which show that after poor food, lack of vitamins, or 
some other bad condition has softened the teeth to the 
point where decay has begun, the decay may be arrested 
and the teeth brought back to a satisfactory condition by 
a diet which combines the same mineral salts and vita- 
mins, for the lack of which the trouble was caused in 
the first place. 


Because of the prevalence of tooth and bone defects, 
we feel that Dr. Sherman must be right when he says 
that our modern diets are more lacking in calcium than 
in any other necessary factor. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that the calcium needs of the body can be met 
by simply supplying lime in large quantities. For example, 
when meat and cereals are digested the metabolic end- 
product, or residue consists of some of the acids, such as 
hydrochloric and*sulphuric acid. Now much of the lime 
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taken into the system may be used to neutralize these 
strong acids and very little is left for storage in teeth 
and bones. On the other hand if the diet is rich in fruits 
and vegetables, we have a different result because the 
residue of those foods, generally speaking, is alkaline. 

Therefore, fruits and vegetables take care of. the 
acids produced by meat and cereals and leave 
the lime for use in building teeth and bone 
structure. 







ORANGES AND MILK BUILD SOUND TEETH 


Now all of us know that milk is the best source of 
lime. But milk alone will not protect teeth from decay. 


N ADDITION to certain minerals such as calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron, the diet must also be rich in 

the vitamins. If we eat an abundance of .fruits and 
vegetables it seems fairly easy to get a sufficient supply 
of all the vitamins except vitamin C. That is the one 
which is so easily killed by cooking. That means that 
foods rich in vitamin C must be eaten raw to get the 
beneficial results desired. For some of us this is easy. 
We have ‘learned to eat leaf lettuce, English peas right 
out ot the pod, and raw turnips and cabbage, But the 
most palatable source of vitamin C is found in oranges. 
lemons, grapefruit, pineapples, apples, watermelon, and 
tomatoes are also rich sources of this vitamin. It so 
happens also that the vitamin C in tomatoes is not de- 
stroyed by cooking; therefore canned tomatoes are a 
valuable addition to the diet when fresh ones are not 
available. 

During the season when oranges are plentiful one 
should consider them a necessar¢ part of the daily diet, 
eating as many as 3 or 4 per day. When they cost 
too much to use freely enough to supply the daily need 
of the family, care must be taken to include a sufficient 
quantity of the other foods rich in vitamin C if we 
would protect the teeth, at the same time not forgetting 
that the bulk of the lime needed must come from milk. 


Arkansas’ Landscaping Program 


By ESTHER G. KRAMER 
District Agent, Arkansas Extension Service 
HE farm people of Arkansas are beginning to real- 
ey ize that beautiful home surroundings mean greater 
happiness and contentment, that the farm home 
with its immediate surroundings is the greatest asset 
that the family possesses, and that to others it spells 
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“success” or “failure” of the farm business. They are 
beginning, too, to realizé that landscape work is as im- 
portant and permanent as the house in which they live 
and that grounds therefore should be planted according 
to a plan to save unnecessary expense and prevent er- 
rors and subsequent transplanting. 


Rural women are finding a need for a cool, well 
furnished living room, and this they are making in the 
side or back yard—a large outdoor room with a carpet 

of grass, sky-blue ceiling, window shades of green 
leaves, and pictures of flowering shrubs, upon the 
walls. The furnishing of this room with shrubs and 
trees is of equal importance with the equipping of a 
room indoors, and this room is much more lovely to 
live in than the handsomest living room. A lawn chair 
or two beneath a flowering dogwood, a bench, a pool 
perhaps, or a slide, swing, and sand pile for the chil- 
dren—and the owner finds this room of real family 
use, and a place where friends, old and young, like to 
linger, away from the hot, stuffy, indoor atmos- 
phere. 

Last year, 47 counties in Arkansas carried on yard 
improvement contests, and the keenest sort of interest 
and competition was manifested. Seven hundred and 
four women put out permanent plantings on their farm 
home grounds, and otherwise improved them. Five 
hundred and fifty-nine women followed a planting 
plan drawn for them by the extension specialist in 
landscaping or the home agent; 113 women did all of 
their own improvement with native shrubs and trees, 
without the expenditure of any funds, using willow 
and water oaks, dogwood, redbud, pine, hawthorn, lo- 
cust, and black gum trees and for base and border 
plants such wild shrubs as winter huckleberry, sumac, 
sassafras, yaupon, azalea, and red and black haws. 
Even the vines which were used to hide unsightly 
fences and buildings were found in the woods— 
trumpet, wistaria, woodbine, and honeysuckle. These 
native plants together with ferns, wild iris, and other 
perennial flowers made the yards less barren and more 
beautiful and restful. The dirt yards, which the house- 
wife once swept, were sodded with Bermuda from the 
pasture, and a high mark was set in many counties on 

lawn mower sales, one county buying 65 in one season 
for farm homes alone. 

The yard contest has been followed this year by a 
contest for “Community Improvement” planned by the 
Home Demonstration staff. Through organization work 
is going rapidly ahead toward beautification of entire 
communities, and folks are already beginning to feel a 
pride and satisfaction in the work. Old, broken down 
machinery is being moved, woodpiles are finding new — 
and less conspicuous locations, fence rows are receiving” 
a thorough house cleaning, signs are coming down from 
trees, gullies are being filled, and yards graded and 
sodded. Fewer paper; bags and gum wrappers are find- 
ing their way to the road. Every man and woman, boy 
and girl is interested in making a state winner of his or 
her group improvement project. 

Massard community, on the main highway betweet 
Little Rock and Tulsa, is one of the many in the state 
undertaking this improvement work. Mrs. Joe Lee, 
chairman, and her two committee women, have visited 
every property owner and renter in their locality and 
have secured 100 per cent codperation from them. Aa 
extension specialist has scored the yards and made an 
individual plan for each piece of needed improvement OF 
planting. Owners have agreed to paint or whitewash, 
to reroof houses, to build porches and walls, to repair 
fences, and renters have secured wild shrubs and trees. 
The county judge has promised codperation in grading 
the lateral roads, the school children have planted the 
school yard, and the minister and church folks have 
taken care of their grounds. 

We feel that the charm and beauties of communities 
improved through this project will not only make a pit 
ture more pleasant to the tourist or passer-by, but that 
the people engaged in this enterprise will feel a greatef 
community pride, a more codperative spirit, and a 
desire for harmony in the big community family 
they have felt for some time past. 
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At the 


Bottom of the Sea 
but sheltered 


by METAL 


| the diving bell, men work safely on 
the ocean floor. They are protected 
by metal from the crushing weight of 
water because metal is not porous and 
is impervious to’ both air and water. 
They are protected also by the natural 
air seal principle of the bell. 


Both the material and the principle 
of the diving bell enter into the Clark 
Grave Vault. Made of metal — the fin- 
est 12 gauge Armco Ingot Iron or 
Keystone Copper Steel, specially pro- 
cessed for Clark—and sealed auto- 
matically like the diving bell, the Clark 
gives positive, permanent protection. 


A vault into which water may enter, 
even drop by drop, is money wasted, no 
matter how much or little it may cost. 
Select a Clark and you will be sure. 
First, its material is absolutely imper- 
vious to water. Second, its design pre- 
vents the entrance of water. Third, its 
seams welded inside and out contain 
nota single hole through which water 

may enter. Fourth, a 5000 pound water 
test absolutely proves that every Clark 
Vault insures perfect protection from 
water. Guaranteed for 50 years. 


; The Clark Vault may also be ob- 
; tained in a perpetually guaranteed 
: de luxe model of 10 gauge solid copper. 
, Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
1 better funeral directors everywhere, in 
1 the following models: Gray or White 
' Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
ef Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 
t Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 
i y Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 

Solid Copper. 
y Less than Clark complete protection is 
C no protection at all. 

Write for interesting booklet — ‘‘A 
Modern Interpretation of Age-Old 
Reverence.”’ 
d THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
d Dept. 20, Columbus, Ohio 
. Western Office and Warehouse 
n Kansas City, Mo. 
r 
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: GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Tave Vault. Unless you. see this mark, the 
Vault is not a Clark. / 













Teach John to Hang Up 
His Clothes 


By N. ETHEL OWEN 


OHN came home from school, went 

directly to his bedroom, and changed 
his school clothes to his play suit. He 
hung his school clothes on a definite hook 
in his closet which had been placed low 
enough for him to reach comfortably. 
As he passed through the living room, 
he said, “Mother, I put my dirty hand- 
kerchief in my laundry bag.” Mother 
said, “That’s fine John, and your closet 
was in apple pie order this morning.” 


Mary dawdled on the way from school 
and on arriving home joined some chil- 
dren who were playing in the yard. Her 
mother coaxed her to come in and change 
her dress for play. Finally Mary went 
upstairs to her mother’s bedroom, threw 
her hat on the bed and called her mother 
to get her play suit for her. Mother left 
her work and climbed the stairs to reach 
Mary’s dress for her. Mary reluctantly 
changed her clothes but left her school 
dress on the floor where she was stand- 
ing. Her mother said, “Mary, you never 
take care of your clothes. I have told 
you repeatedly to hang them up. That 
is the reason that I never have time to 
go anywhere, you children are so care- 
less.” 

Which mother are you? Have you es- 
tablished good habits in the care of cloth- 
ing in your children at an early age or 
have you left the matter entirely to 
chance? 


All children—as well as adults—crave 
the approval of others. John’s mother 
was aware of that fact and commended 
him for his desirable behavior in caring 
for his clothes. Mary’s mother ignored 
that important principle and nagged the 
child about the undesirable behavior. 


Children can be taught at an early age 
the definite distinction between the out- 
fits for church, school, and play. They 
are great imitators, and if parents are 
careful of their own clothing, the chil- 
dren are apt to acquire good clothing 
habits too. As a result of acquiring de- 
sirable habits, children appear well groom- 
ed and there is also a definite saving on 
the clothing. 


All mothers know that changing from 
school clothes to play suits, home dresses, 
and aprons, after school, is a decided sav- 
ing on the school clothes. Plenty of clean 
handkerchiefs as well as bibs and nap- 
kins aid in saving the clothes, too. 


If closets are arranged so the children 
can hang up their own clothing, the 
youngsters will be more interested in 
caring for things and keeping them in 
place. Hooks and shelves placed low 
enough for the child to reach will leave 
no excuse for finding garments out of 
place. These hooks should be both up- 
stairs and downstairs. When there are 
several children in the family and more 
than one child uses the same closet, it 
is helpful to have the child’s name posted 
near the hook so it will belong distinctly 
to him. If the child is too young to 
read, a picture of some favorite toy or 
pet may be used instead of his name. 


Wall bags made with numerous pock- 
ets may be used advantageously to take 
care of little shoes, bedroom shoes, and 
mittens. The lower drawers of the dress- 
er may be used for the children’s clothes. 
Hangers are inexpensive and are good in- 
vestments because they keep the little 
garments in splendid condition and re- 
quire less space for storage. 


Give the youngsters a definite part in 
choosing and buying their clothes and 
they will take better care of them because 
they realize their value. 


Mothers who have taken time to train 
their little ones in desirable clothing 
habits and arranged the home equipment 
so the children may .do for themselves 
have stored up much enjoyable leisure 









for their future years. 





What’s your favorite | 
mealtime drink? 
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Two million families say 
“Postum!” 


cup. Order from your grocer—or mail 
the coupon for one week’s supply, free, 
as a start on your thirty-day test. 


Hrere’s why Oi: 


First of all, Post tast d! ad Ya ; 
le ec <i cape Please indicate whether you wish In- 


stant Postum,made instantly in thecup, 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


If the cup on this page could come to 
life and you could lift it to your lips, 
a delicious flavor would greet you! A 


distinctive, full-bodied flavor—mellow, Here’s @ wonderful way to make 


rich, and smooth 
; pee : 5S Ee 
Try a cup of Postum, to-day! Drink chilaren love milk! 


it plain—or add cream and see the Instant Postum made with milk is sure 
deep, rich color lighten to gold...then —_ to meet with your children’s approval! 
taste. You'll admit that we’re right [¢ looks so “grown-up” — especially 
about that flavor! when it is served in a cup—and it 

After you've finished your cup, tastes delicious. You'll give your ap- 
you'll discover that Postum has none proval to this mealtime treat, too, for 
of the unpleasant after-effects that it js one of the most nourishing and 
caffein-containing drinks so frequently = wholesome drinks in the world. Let 
have. Postum won't interfere with your your children begin to enjoy the bene- 
sleep, or set your nerves on edge. It fits of Instant Postum made with 
won’t give you headaches or indiges- milk, to-day! 
tion. Postum contains no caffein. It is 


© 1930. c. F. corp. 


made from roasted whole wheat and Postum is 
bran. A drink that the entire family  ¢ product of General Foods Corporation 


can enjoy, in perfect safety! MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
































































This test will help you! P—P. F.—10-30 j 
POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
. ee — é ‘ I want t k thirty-d f P . 
Try this... eliminate caffein-contain- he vend me, wishes cede or Cinadinn one 
ing drinks from your diet an i etacaan to . 
8 from your diet and drink INSTANT POSTUM ....... 1 Check 
Postum with your meals, for thirty oo on instantly in the cup) which 
: POSTUM CEREAL ........ 
days. At the end of that time, you'll (prepared by boiling) - q poe 
find yourself feeling better -—working 
better —looking better, too! Like the mane =) 
millions of men and women who have nena eR 
already made this test, you'll call : 
- : c City. State 
Postum your favorite mealtime drink! Fill in completely—print name and address 
Postum costs less than most other If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
mealtime drinks. Only one-half cent a 













equal size, molti into rolls, cones, or 
flat cakes as desired, and sprinkle 
well with fine bread crumbs. Dip 
into an egg beaten with 2 tablespoons 
water and roll again in bread crumbs. 
Allow to stand for 15 or 20 minutes 
to dry and fry in deep fat from 3 to 
5 minutes. Fat should be 375-390 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or hot enough to 
| make an inch cube of bread golden 
brown in 40 seconds. 





POTATO OR HOMINY 













PUTATO SAUSAGE COMING OUT 





Whose hands are these? 
Miss Dowdle’s? You're 
right. The managing ed- 
itor would like to whis 
per a little secret. Miss 
Dowdle prepares the 
dishes printed on this 
page each issue and has 
them photographed. The 
work is done in her own 
home kitchen.—The M. E. 






















CROQUETTES 

To 4 cups of mashed pota- 
toes or hominy add 2 table- 
spoons cream, 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley, 1 teaspoon 
onion juice, salt and pep- 
per to taste. Mix well and 
beat until light. Add the 
well beaten yolks of 2 eggs 
and shape into croquettes. 
Roll in fine bread crumbs, 
then in beaten egg, and again 








Tasty, Attractive Dishes Prepared From 


Left Over Foods 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 





10 minutes. Mix 1% cups cooked diced meat (veal, 
chicken, ham, or pork) with 1% cups bread crumbs 
moistened with % cup of meat stock (or milk). 
Add ™% grated onion, 1 tablespoon melted butter, and 
salt and pepper to season. Stuff the peppers with this 
mixture and stand them in a dripping pan. Add 1 cup 
water or meat stock and bake in a moderate oven (350- 
375 degrees F.) for 30 minutes, basting frequently. 


Cooked rice may be used in place of the bread 
crumbs, Tomatoes may be used instead of peppers but 
they should not be parboiled. 

MOCK SAUSAGE 

Put three cups of cold cooked butter beans or peas 
through a strainer. Add 34 cup bread crumbs, 2 table- 
spoons melted butter, % teaspoon sage, 3 beaten eggs, 
and salt and pepper to season. Shape like sausages, 
roll in bread crumbs, egg, and crumbs again, and 
brown in a frying pan with a small quantity of hot fat. 
Serve with hot tomato puree or chili sauce. 

VEGETABLE LOAF 

Grind 1 cup roasted, shelled peanuts, using the finest 
blade of the food chopper. Mix with 2 cups seasoned 
mashed potatoes, 2 cups cooked lima beans, 4 cup milk, 
1 egg, 1° teaspoon salt, dash of 
cayenne, and 1 teaspoon onion juice. 
Shape into a loaf, brush with fat, 
and bake in a moderate oven until 
brown. Serve with tomato sauce. 








A HAM LOAF AND GARNISHINGS 





day that food would win the war we learned 

a great deal about saving food. One thing 
that was given especial attention was the avoidance 
of waste by using left over foods. So in earnest 
) were we that we worked out recipes for converting 
left over food into dishes that were even more at- 
tractive than those made when the food was first 
cooked. 


PD ay th the World War when we were told every 


With the people of China and other nations suffer- 
ing so keenly for lack of food and with the evil 
/ effects of the drouth this summer coming so close 
home to us, it is just as great sin to waste food now 
| as it was during the war. Moreover, much time can 
be saved if we cook larger portions of food in the 
beginning. We must remember, however, that to be 
palatable, food must not have a warmed over taste. 

Many stews and soups that are so acceptable to our 
families are just as good made from left over food as 
from that freshly cooked. Salads, escalloped dishes, 
souffles, croquettes, timbales, pies, and other savory 
dishes also offer unlimited opportunity for the use of 
food cooked the day before. 

CHICKEN A LA KING 

Make a white sauce, using 2 table- 
spoons butter or chicken fat, 2 tablespoons 
flour, 1 cup milk, 1 cup cream, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and % teaspoon pepper. Add 2 cups 
cold diced chicken, | green pepper minced, 
1 pimiento cut in narrow strips, and 1 cup 
quartered mushrooms. Cook together until 
the meat is thoroughly heated. Just be- 
fore serving add 2 egg yolks slightly beat- 
en and cook for a moment, stirring con- 
stantly. Serve at once on squares of hot 
toast. 

This same recipe may be used, substi- 
tuting ham for the chicken. Or, the mush- 
rooms may be omitted and cold boiled po- 
tatoes or rice may be used. It makes an 
interesting dish to add some chopped cel- 
ery just a few minutes before serving, as 
this varies the texture of the dish. 

CHICKEN CROQUETTES 

Chop cold cooked chicken, enough to make 
2cups. Many prefer to put the meat through 
a meat chopper but it can be diced very 
fine. Mix with it 1 teaspoon finely chopped parsley, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice, and 1 teaspoon onion juice. Make 
a white sauce, using 2 tablespoons butter or chicken 
fat, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pep- 
per, and 1 cup milk or cream. Add the chicken and 
cook for three minutes. Stir in 2 well beaten eggs, 
take immediately from the fire, and pour into a greased 
shallow dish to cool. When cold, shape into balls of 

















ETOWAH HAM LOAF 


4cups ground boiled lean ham 
l cup finely chopped celery 

1 cup crushed crackers 

¥Y% cup mayonnaise 

3 tablespoons granulated gelatine 
cup cold water 

pimientoes 

green sweet peppers 

1 small onion 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

3 hard cooked eggs 


NR wh 










Grind and measure ham, grind 
peppers and onion, dice eggs, chop 










POTATO CROQUETTES 


are 

















in bread crumbs. Fry in deep fat. If shaped like 
pears, a short leafless stem of parsley may be thrust 
into the small end of each croquette after the man- 
ner of a stem. Sweet potato croquettes are deli- 
cious made from cold baked potatoes, especially if a 

















READY FOR 
THE OVEN 


little shredded cocoanut or % cup chopped nuts is added 
to the mixture before shaping croquettes. With sweet 
potatoes the parsley and onion juice should be omitted. 


STUFFED PEPPERS 


Cut a slice from the stem end of each of 6 green 
sweet peppers. Remove. seeds and:parboil peppers for 














STUFFED PEPPERS (GUESS WHAT’S IN THEM) 


celery fine, and break crackers into small pieces. 
Soak gelatine in ™% cup cold water for 5 min- 
utes and dissolve over boiling water. Mix ham, 
celery, eggs, onion, crackers, peppers, af 
lemon juice with gelatine. Lastly, add the 
mayonnaise and mix well with forks. Turn into mold 
and set in the ice box to harden. Turn out of mold 
onto bed of parsley. Slice and serve as cold meat OF 
serve on lettuce with more mayonnaise as a meat salad. 
Lack of space prevents us from giving other recipes; 
but this is an excellent field for the housewife to exef—™ 
cise her own ingenuity and evolve tasty recipes. a 
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Preparing the House for 
Winter 


By IDA H. FENTON 


OW that winter is upon us, it be- | 


4“ hooves us to put our house in order. 


Already we are kindling our fires in the | 
morning to burn all day. Have you pre- 


pared your house for this change in pro- 
gram? 

All chimneys should be carefully gone 
over and loose brick reset firmly and 


cracks filled with mortar. If you have | 


any flues which are suspended from the 
ceiling or supported by braces nailed into | 
partitions they should be built all the | 
way to the ground or carefully over- 
hauled. The weight of a flue of this 
type often pulls the braces from their 
anchorage and allows the flue to sag on 
one side, thus cracking the mortar. 

The heat of summer expands the brick 
and the contraction which has taken place | 
since the cool days have arrived has | 
helped to loosen the mortar. These facts 
make it doubly important that all flues 
be carefully checked for crevices where 
a spark may find lodgment and smolder 
until a blaze finally bursts forth. 





Fireplaces should be screened to in- 
sure a stray spark being kept within the | 
safe zone. It is not uncommon to see | 
several holes burned in the floor in front | 
of the fireplace, 

Electric wires, too, are a_ potential | 
source of fire. These should also be | 
checked to make certain they are well | 
insulated. 

In the list of. minor things which 
sometimes cause homes to go up in smoke | 
are: clothes hung too near the stove, | 
wood placed in the oven to dry, food left | 
cooking on the stove. It becomes neces- 
sary in all homes at times to dry cloth- | 
ing near a fire, but great care should be | 
exercised in so doing. 

Many a home has been burned to the 
ground and a great financial setback ex- | 
perienced by a young couple because the | 
housewife left a pot of food cooking on | 
the stove and left the house. She ex- | 
pected to return in time to care for it, | 
or she left and forgot to remove it from | 
the fire. 

A few hours spent now in checking | 
flues and electric wires and providing | 
storage for wood to use during a stormy 
period will greatly lessen the fire hazard 
and keep some folks from being homeless 
this winter. 


Aunt SHet 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 

















“IT reckon I would o’ been kissed be- 
lore I was married; but the only three 
times I was tempted an’ felt in the 
notion, I’d been catin’ onions.” 

“IT knew Ella Mae wouldn’t like the 
new doctor. He's one o’ the independent 
kind that won't help you enjoy bein’ sick 
if there ain’t nothing wrong with you.” 

“Maybe it ain’t stylish, but when I fix | 
@ big dinner for company I want to see 
the men lean back an’ let their belts out | 
@ notch when dessert comes.” | 

“Amy is weepin’ because her girl | 
married a stranger, but you've got to 
swop a wind-broke horse to somebody 

a aint never heard hi 1) sd 














don’t have to be ovens... 














NEW PERFECTION 





; | Keep 
cool with this 
new range 




















OES this summer find you using 
an old stove that bakes the 

whole kitchen and roasts everybody 
who goes near it? What a shame to 
make hot-weather baking such a 
bugbear and the cooking of summer No. 393, Price $143 
meals such a nerve-racking ordeal 
. .. when it isn’t really necessary. A js porcelain-lined and is fitted with 
new labor-saving Perfectionoilrange ap accurate heat indicator. 
will bring comfort to your kitchen. 














You can have the same range with 
Thenewwhiteporcelainmodelshown Giant Puritan short-drum burners for 
above has five powerful Superfex close-up flame, if you wish. There’s a 
burners, one a big Giant. The oven choice of beautiful new colors, too. 


Beautiful Ranges, *57.50 to $143* 


New models include beautiful ranges in great variety, 
from $57.50 to $143. Perfection’s handsome new 
stoves for separate ovens, at $7.25 to $85, com- 
plete the choice of sizes and styles. 


$18 Down: These new ranges may be bought on 
the new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down 
payment and easy terms. For instance, the white range 
shown in the illustration, priced at $143, will be 
placed in your kitchen for $18 down... with pay- 
ment of the balance divided over 
a period of thirteen months. 





No. 87 — New four-burner range, 

Dealers displaying this sign finished in silver-gray porcelain 

| offer you free trial and easy and Perfectolac with satin black. 

terms on any Perfection, and Built-in oven. Heat indicator. 
accept your old stoveintrade. Long-chimney burners ... $57.50 








PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio + In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto. 


* Small financing charge on deferred p_yments. 


FECTION&.." 
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Want a Binder for Your Copies? 


Here’s what one of our good subscribers writes us—Hugh Johnson of North 
Carolina. This is just one of the many letters we receive asking about a binder or 
if we can furnish some back copies of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTH- 
ERN RURALIST. 

“I want a binder for my copies of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
so that I can mark them when they have any good suggestions and file 
them so that I can refer to them easily. Frequently I read something in 
your columns that is worth $5.00 to me and I want to keep such things 


convenient.” 
; : 2 - 7 binder i vhich to keep your copies of THE PROGRESSIVE 
A = at te FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST. We have had a binder made that will 


hold a whole year’s issues so that you can keep them neat and clean and can yse 
them for reference from time to time. We have only a limited supply and they 
will go fast when our readers know of the offer we are making below. 


If you want a real bargain, send vs your name and HERE’S OUR OFFER 


; and we'll send you thie money-saving Mail your new or renewal subscription today with $1.00 and we will enter 
such as chamb ‘ ft ted or auuad your subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTH- 
ales, linenes, curtain scrim, a ERN RURALIST for 3 years and send you our attractive cloth bound binder by 
Bo 6-vard lengths. Enesah here to return mail, postpaid. 


clothes for f. 
yrone bandhe Mail a Dollar Bill Today—At Our Risk! 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 







DON’T SEND A PENNY! 
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FOR ANY 


HILD 















CuitpreN are happy and care- 
free by nature, so when they cry for 
no apparent reason any careful mother 
worries. No one can always guess just 
what is wrong but the remedy can 
always be the same. Good old Cas- 
toria! There’s comfort in every drop 
of this pure vegetable preparation and 
not the slightest harm in its frequent 
use. As often as baby has a fretful 
spell, is feverish and cross and can’t 
sleep, let Castoria soothe and quiet 
him. Sometimes it’s a touch of colic. 
Sometimes constipation. Just keep 
Castoria handy and give freely for 
any of the above conditions and relief 
will follow promptly. 


All through babyhood, Castoria is 
a mother’s standby, and wise mothers 
do not change to stronger medicines 
as the child grows older. Just increase 
the dose of Castoria and stick to this 
safe, effective remedy until the child 
is grown. 























































| BayerTablets | 
Aspirin. 


ae 
Ex Ye 





SAFE 


prompt relief from— 


CM crs ety % 
SORE THROATS. . 
RHEUMATISM . . . 
LUMBAGO .... 
NEURITIS ..... 
ACHES and PAINS 


does not harm 
the heart 


KBAYER 
ASPIRIN 


| Accept only “Bayer” package which containe proven directions. mandy 


SO DO : 4 ang 0) Druecis 


for 
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Keeping Well 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Syphilis: Frank Talk on 
an Avoided Subject 


HERE is probably no disease more 

dreaded than syphilis, and probably no 
disease more widespread. Yet with our 
| epeoent day knowledge, there should be no 
difficulty in stamping 
it out. 

Syphilis is spread 
directly by contact 
between people. 
’There is no inter- 
mediate host, as in 
malaria. In malaria 
the intermediate host 
between the sick and 
well is the mosquito, 
while syphilis is con- | 
tracted directly from person to  per- 
son, and at least 95 per cent of it by im- 
moral sexual relations. But there are other | 
ways of communicating syphilis; for in- | 
stance, by kissing,-tnd by wounds made by 
the teeth of syphilitics, also through the 
use of pipes, spoons, glasses, towels (paper | 
cups and paper towels are “safety first” 
things), clothing, razors, handkerchiefs, | 
surgical and dental implements (when not 
properly sterilized), and many other things 
of a personal nature. Syphilis is trans- 
mitted to posterity by syphilitic parents. 

The Consequences of Syphilis —Eco- 
nomically, syphilis is not so serious in its 
first and second stages. People appar- 
ently get well after the acute stages are 
past. Patients usually get along without 
much treatment, all sores heal up, and 
they are lulled into a feeling of security. 
It is in the years that come after the acute 
stages are past and the germs are allowed 
to remain unmolested, that havoc is play- 
ed. About one-fifth of all the insane in 
our asylums are cases of general paresis, 
and 90 per cent of these cases give the 
Wasserman reaction. The Wasserman test 
is the laboratory test of the blood to de- 
termine whether the person from whom 
the blood was taken has syphilis. 

The consequences of syphilis are often 
much more severe on the children than on 
the parents. 

Specific Treatment.—A German scien- 
tist, Ehrlick by name, discovered a sara 
for syphilis. It was said that he made 606 | 
experiments before he was satisfied about 
his cure, so the remedy was called “606” 
or Salvarsan, an arsenical preparation. 
This has of late years been improved upon 
and a preparation called Neo-Salvarsan is 
now generally used. 

A series of treatments is usually given. 
The first series takes about thirteen or 
fourteen weeks. Then after an interval of 
about five weeks another series is given, 
lasting about nine weeks; and so on until 
the Wasserman reaction is negative. A 
person should always have the second ser- 
ies, even if the Wasserman reaction is 
negative after the first series. The treat- 
ment in the third or tertiary stage is 
practically as in the primary and second- 
ary stages, except that it is stretched over 
a longer period and iodides are given be- 
tween the series. 

Let the Doctor Take the Case.—Of 
course you have to go to a doctor to be 
treated for syphilis. The only reason I 
have gone into the treatment at all, is to 
let the public know that even with the 
best that can be done, it is a long, long 
way to “Wellville” for a person who has 
syphilis. But “Wellville” can be reached, 
if the victim starts in time and keeps go- 
ing. It may take three years, but it is 
well worth the é¢ffort. 

Safety First ‘in Marriage—No person 
should marry if there is any doubt in his 
or her mind as to whether syphilis is in 
the system. Clear up this doubt by hav- 
ing a blood examination by a competent 
doctor. If there is infection, have treat- | 
ment. If you neglect this, you are headed 
for the rocks ; not only yourself, but your 








DR. REGISTER 




















those 
SLEEP- | 
DISTURBING | 
COUGHS. 
of children | 
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Every mother is instantly awake 
at the sound ofa child’s cough 
at night. But what comforting 
relief is found in Vicks VapoRub! 


Usually, one = eases the 
breathing and checks the cough. 
Soon both mother and child 
are sleeping peacefully again. 
Just rubbed on throat and chest, 
Vicks acts through the skin like 
a poultice or plaster and, at the 
same time, it gives off medicated 
vapors which are inhaled direct 
to the air-passages. 

Mothers especially prefer this bet- 
ter method of treating colds, 
coughs and sore throat because 
it cannot upset children’s diges- 
tions as “‘dosing”’ is so apt to do. 


Equally good for adults. 


ICKS 


VapoRus 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s 
seller at D ists, Barbers an , ene 
Parlors. i Proven Germicide. 
Corrects dandruff and scalp irri- 
tations. Safe for adults and chil- 
dren. Money-Back Guarantee. 

















Baby Comfort Is Assured if 
You Use 
CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


each. Sample free. 


Price 25c. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2B, Malden, Mass. 































WONDERFUL MUSIC—ANYONE CAN PLAY 
Concertina 














FREE Fetter, "PITTLE CO., D-3, New Bedford, Mass. 


7? AO a DAY A= 
With NewLine! 













Contes 


$395 
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Having a House Guest 
By MARGARET BLAIR 









“™OMEONE has said that the glory of the 
\/ house is hospitality. We Southerners 
have a name to live up to, and since peo- | 
ple of other sections of the country are 
also fine hosts, we niust keep up the pace 
we have set ourselves. } 


Your health deserves this 
safer sanitary protection 






Before inviting one to visit you make 
some plans for entertaining your guest; 
then in the cordial note you write, you | 
can give some idea of the kind of clothes 
that will be needed. 

3e sure that there is enough drawer 
space and a closet with a good supply of 
hangers. Plenty of fresh towels and 
wash cloths should be in this room, or in 
the bathroom the guest will use. 

Of course, your guest will want to 
write letters, so every guest room should 
have a writing table and chair and some 
writing materials. While it is nicer for | 
the guest to provide her own, it is well 
for you to supply soap and stationery. | 























After the room is carefully cleaned, | 
put in a vase of your prettiest flowers to 
help you say, “You are welcome.” 

Of course you will be on time to meet . 
your guests. Guests should know the 
hour for meals as courtesy demands that 
they be on time for them. 

Don’t feel that you must plan for every 
minute of your guests’ time. Leave them 
alone at intervals to feel free to do as 
they please. 

You will want to give a party for your 
house guests so your other friends may 
meet them. Don’t you think that simple, 
informal parties are the most fun? Such 
a party is usually given at the beginning 
of the visit though it may be given at 
the end. Be sure to ask your friends to 
call on your guest. 

Entertaining need not be. expensive. 
Elaborate parties are in bad taste if you 
are in moderate circumstances. Your 
companionship with your guests means 
more than costly parties and trips. Ii 
you make your guests welcome and “at 
home,” the visit will be a success. 

BEING A GUEST 

The guest that everybody likes— 
—answers the invitation promptly ; 
—arrives on time; 

—brings her own toilet articles and writ- 
ing materials; 






IN HOSPITALS 


1 85% of our leading hospitals use the 
very same absorbent of which Kotex 
is made. 


| 
2 Kotex is soft... Not a deceptive | 
softness, that soon packsinto chafing }} 
hardness. But a delicate, fleecy soft- | 
ness that lasts for hours. | 












ERE ig OPT ES BY 










3, Safe, secure ... keeps your mind 
at ease. 


4 Deodorizes . . . safely, thoroughly, 
by a special process. 







Unless precautions are taken in youth, 






women suffer needlessly, doctors Say. i. 5 Disposable, completely. instantly. 


OU can't be too careful about 
V xe kind of sanitary care you give 
yourself, from earliest youth on, ac- 
cording to medical opinion. And— 
once you've tried Kotex — you are 
never satisfied with ordinary sanitary 
protection. 
Because Kotex, besides being a great 
comfort, is designed to fit inconspicu- 
ously —so that there are no awkward 
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Regular Korex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


Also regular size singly in vending 
cabinets through West Disinfect- 
ing Company 


Ask to see the KOTEX BELT 
and KOTEX SANITARY 
APRON at any drug, dry 
goods or department stove. 


KOTE X 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 




















ments, too. The requirements of com- 
fort,and daintiness, andsmartness. Kotex 
deodorizes, for instance ...and the deo- 
dorant used is safe, gentle and soothing. 


Many hospitals use it 
Many of our great hospitals prefer 
Kotex for their patients. The material 
of which it is made—Cellucotton (not 
cotton) absorbent wadding — is 
used today in 85% of America’s 











—helps with the housework, since few of | gubeteds. 
‘ ; ‘ é 3 P KOTEX COMPANY, Chi iL. 

us have servants these days; lines, no matter how tight-fitting your leading hospitals. It is actually 2 X COME ANY, Chicago, Il 

‘ , *8 } Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of 
—is on time for meals; dress is. five times as absorbent as cotton. 4 Dr. Williamson’s book on Personal Hygiene. # 
—tits into the household routine, does not c's . . ! 

fits into t s And it is so easily disposed of. The comfort and health protec- 1 ya, 4 

make requests that upset the smooth i erie 7 25 ; 5 Neme—___... 

ronnlea at Gen teed That's the first thing in its favor, most tion of Kotex are luxuries every H 
—is able to amuse herself at all times ; women feel. You have no unpleasant woman can afford nowadays. Send | 4448688 om ' 

ae : d . . 4 reni . ‘ ' 

writes a nice letter to her hostess, laundering, no inconvenience. for a trial package! § cay Seah “sy 

thanking her for her visit. Kotex fulfills so many other require- Kotex Company, Chicage,-Thl.: Uc wcnacsccanannbeos ~ sae 








It is not necessary but very nice to 
leave in your room a gift for your host- 
ess or to send one to her upon your re- 
turn home. 





REACHTRFES 5¢ 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free. 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 





TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 





A Lesson in Stitches 
REGULAR BASTING 


= ahaa dec 


IRREGULAR 





— 





Given for only 20 minutes of your time! 



























—_ — a -_-_-____ 
s An ideal, all arotind Pocket Knife should give many years of satis- 
Cnesse weg of strong construction, having one factory service. You will like the 
| § large spear blade and one small easy opener feature which means 
/ if é pen blade. The design of the han- that the large blade may be opened 
Che he +f bl dle and the shape of the seve very easily without running the 
make it just the kind of knife you risk of breaking the finger nail. 
| ee. s fai Y oom have always wanted for all around Brass lined, nickel silver boister, 
es Nadine Face Powder, famous for its purity and | use. The material is of the very Stag Handle. 
HE basting stitch is used in preparing  guglity. is now made a wondetful new way, giving highest quality and the knife 


material and joining parts of gar- 
ments for sewing. 

They may be divided into three classes: 
crosswise, regular, and irregular. The 
crosswise are run diagonally, and are best 
lor interlinings, such as canvas. The reg- 
ular are formed by long, even stitches, ; 
and are required on goods that need to be 
held firm. The irregular consist of one 
long and several shorter ones, and are 
suitable for hems and parts that do not | 
require to be" firm. se: 








in only the costliest powders heretofore. The 
moment you smooth it on, you'll feel this new 
Nadine softly caress your s"in—see your cheeks 
fairly bloom with new loveliness. And Nadine will 
&cep your skin fine in texture, soft and beautiful. 

Nadine, made the new way, is a new kind of face 


powder. It preserves the flower-like freshness of 


= skin for hoursand hours— surrounds you with 
‘Try Nadine for een days. Money back if 
ry Nadine for ten days. Mo i are 
not pleased. At all ad oiler countets, Leth, 
ite af te. and come rose, 50 — 
sample an uty booklet on request. 
Dept. SR-10 National Toilet Co., Paris, tas. 


eNadine SacePowder 


It’s Smoother, Clings Lo 


>? 








OUR OFFER—This splendid gift 


for only $2 in subscriptions (two 3-year subscriptions). 


will be sent postage paid to you 
You may 


include your own new or renewal subscription with this order. Mail 


your order today! 


Prog 


Reward Dept. 61, 


thern 





‘Onhe 
ssive farmer 


Ruralist 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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ruises—sprains 
at makes them swell? 


en you get a bruise the blood be- 
mes congested at the injured spot 
ad causes a swelling. This swelling 
hot and is often very tender 
hd painful. What bruises need is 
fealing white blood cells to rebuild 
ured tissue and carry away dead 
ts. You can bring white blood ceils 
Muickly by gently applying Sloan’s 
Miniment to bruises and sprains. Rich 
Mood rushes to the injured spot as 
pon as Sloan’s is applied. This blood 
ies the white cells that rebuild 
jured tissue. Sharp pain quickly 
mOes. Swelling is relieved. Get a 
iresh bottle of Sloan’s Liniment from 
pour druggist today. Only 35¢, or 
lend for free sample to Dr. Earl S. 
bloan, Dept. S-10, 113 West 18th 
bt t, New York City. 


OAN’S Liniment 





: 
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BUNDLE *276 © oo Ginghams, Per- 
Beautiful patterns; 
} VALS ABOUT 60 YDS. pm quality materials. 
7 sewing package with 8-lb. bundle only, Money back if not sat- 
Pay postman amount plus few cents postice when delivered. 
t 4-Ib. bundle $1.38, plus postage. 


SUPPLY CO., Dept. 4, THOMPSONVILLE, 1 





Spare xna 
in July and/& wi 
\Aug. Earned e 
[$929 41 De 
Wee made over $1008 
Me! 


in 
taking ordersfor Stark 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs 
—eic. in 10 months. Then 
— to my great surprise—I 
made $426.50 in July and 
$502.91 in Au 
Housewives WILL order 
shrubs and Luther Burbank 
»ayS Fruit Creations for Fall and 
Spring Plantin — Land Owners 
] Vv. WILL give fruit tree orders in 
- July Ws August ! Stark’s huge 
BC.E. P amine gr J Campaign creates @ 
By and the your ’round—and a 
pAing PREF ERENCE FOR STARK 
NURSERY PRODUCTS that makes 
| gedere come easier to Stark Salesmen!’” 
Rev. C. E. King, Pike Co., MISSOURI. 


Outdoor SpareTime Work 
Pay and Bonuses Weekly 


Write for NEW Terms for Spare Time 

Salesrren SSHER DSA SRL Only limited 

b o be appointed. 

USE COUPON BELOW or send 
postcard. 


Address Box S. W. 42 
He started by mailine 
a coupon just like this/ 
phy not mail this one yourself 


















o” cae { 
STARK sy P.F. 10-1-30 # 
Box S. W. 42, Louisiana, Mo. 1 
Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY ! 
EACH WEEK T : 
1 

' 





| THIS SUMMER AND FALLin 
My spare time assisting my friends in ordering 
k-Burbank Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. 


hs a ddbtbigihatindhe6égeue se sunsoeseoune Fi 






)UILT PIECES 


st alone! ' 
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| Commandments. 





Out of Miss Dixie’s Bandbox 


‘By 
SALLY 





- y 
), CARTER 
Beauty, charm, and loveliness 
Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Does Your Complexion Tell Tales in School? 


Geo days are here again with their 
‘readin’, ‘ritin’ an’ ’rithmetic” and 
other things just as important, such as 
friendship and loyalty and sportsmanship. 
And because your teachers and school- 
mates are always judging by appearances, 
of course you want to look your loveliest ! 
That isn’t vanity! It is the duty and privi- 
lege of every girl, because looks do tell so 
much ! 

So don’t you think it would be fun to 
grade yourself on your appearance, just as 
your teacher grades your compositions? 
Mark your good points and your bad ones. 
Decide which ones can be brought up to 
100 per cent and which ones, such as a 
turn-up nose or big ears, have to be left 
as they are—and forgotten. 

How much did: you have to “take off” 
for blackheads? If it is more than 2 per 
cent, don’t waste a minute starting to 
bring up your grade, for blackheads and 
oily skin tell tales in school of lax habits 
of eating and cleansing, and keep you 
from rating yourself very high in poise 
and self-confidence. And they can be cor- 
rected! Don’t let anyone tell you to “leave 
them alone and they will go home.” They 
won't unless you do something about them 
—not once in a while, but every single 
day, regularly, faithfully. And here’s a 
method that will soon chase them away 
and help you to attain your loveliest self. 


Last time I gave you the Ten Bandbox 
And because they really 
are the foundation of all beauty, I want 
you to cut them out, pin them on your 
dresser cover, and grade yourself on them 
every day. Remember that the keeping 
of them costs little money or time, but the 
breaking of them tells tales out of school 
and in, about the kind of girl you are. 


The first commandment is “Keep Your 
Skin Immaculate.”” And that could never 
mean that you can neglect blackheads; for 
blackheads are dirt! Of course I do not 
mean that you do not wash your face of- 
ten enough, but just that you do not 
cleanse it properly. It may mean, too, 
that you have been breaking the ninth 
bandbox commandment about keeping 
your digestive system clean. 


So I want you to work both from in- 
side out and from outside in to get 
rid of blackheads and to coax your skin 
into looking as clear and fresh as the 
wild flowers you pass on your way to 
school in springtime. 

Every morning after brushing your 
teeth, drink two or three glasses of water, 
preferably cold. Drink water every time 
you think of it—at least ten or twelve 
glasses a. day. 

Then, no matter how tempting are 
Mother’s pies, cakes, and hot breads, eat 
just enough of them to prevent hurting 
her feelings. She’ll understand that sweets, 
rich or fried foods, and biscuits swimming 
in butter are not for girls with oily skin 
or blackheads. Eat plenty of fresh or 
stewed fruits, of vegetables (especially 
green leafy ones), of eggs and milk, of 


rough cereals such as bran and whole 
wheat ; 
sugars. 
And now for surface treatments. Black- 
heads are caused by pore clogging. The 
accumulation of the skin’s natural oils plus 
surface dust forms a hardened substance 
in the pores and prevents them from con- 
tracting and expanding. They become 
distended and coarsened, and often pimples 
and acne result. So the whole problem is 
to keep the pores open, clean. breathing. 
The first thing in the morning smooth 
cleansing cream generously on your skin. 
Cleansing cream should be soft and melty 
so that it goes deep into the pores where 
soap and water do not reach. There are 
many pure, reliable creams which your 
druggist can recommend to you. Leave the 
cream on for a few minutes, then wipe it 
off with a clean, soft cloth. Next wash 
your face with warm (not hot) water and 
pure soap. 


cold. 


but very little meat, fats, and | 





Rinse with warm water, then | 
If you like a vanishing cream as a | 


powder base, use just the tiniest bit, and ! 


over it smooth on a fine, pure face pow- | 
der. But don’t—oh, please don’t—use a 
soiled puff. Wash your powder puffs often | 
or use pads of cotton instead. 

At the noon recess, if possible, wash | 
your face again—and again before sup- 
per. Cleansing, cleansing, cleansing, is the | 
secret of overcoming blackheads. Just be- 
fore retiring (and this is the most im- 
portant cleansing of all), smooth on your 
cleansing cream—twice, if necessary. 
Then wash your face again. 
is sensitive use the cream alone or after 
the soap-and-water cleansing, but be sure 
to remove every trace of cream. 


If your skin 


Once a week as long as you have black- | 


heads, 
Steaming is not advisable for normal skin 
but for blackheads it is practically neces- 
sary. First cleanse your face as usual, 
then apply towels wrung out in the hottest 
water you can bear. Cover your fingers 
with a clean cloth and press out the black- 
heads that come easily. Don’t try to get 
the stubborn ones at first; these will 
soften and press out easily as you con- 
tinue the treatments. Don’t bruise the 
skin as this may leave scars or dark spots. 
After pressing out the blackheads, dash on 
very cold water and finish by patting with 
a cotton pad wrung out-frst in cold water. 
then in witch-hazel, which is antiseptic 
and soothing. It closes the pores and pre- 
vents the forming of more blackheads. 

And so all the treatment for blackheads 
can be summed up in one small sentence 
“Diet a little and cleanse a lot.” Won't 
you try this simple easy method? Try it 
for just one month—not every now and 
then, but regularly, faithfully. I know 
you will be delighted with the way your 
skin clears up and becomes as smooth and 
lovely as any girl could want. And I 
know you'll be happy to have your com- 
plexion tell tales in school of the dainty 
care you give it, of the exquisite cleanli- 
ness that makes a girl “look like she'd 
just stepped out of a bandbox,” 


give your face a steam cleaning. | 


















This Style Book 
is yours FREE 


JUST FOR YOU-—this new 
Style Book of Slenderizing 
Fashions is printed — exclu- 
sively for you of stout figure. 

Just for you—a specizlized 
service in styles created for 
your pleasure. Not merely 
larger sizes of usual styles; 
but specially selected styles, 
re-designed to’ fit and become 










the fuller figure, without 
annoying tightness at arms 
or hips, and with height- 
giving, slenderizing lines. 


cA Complete Service 
to Stout Women 


Lane Bryant service to stout 
women includes not only Dresses, 
Coats, Hats and Shoes — but 
every article of apparel : corsets, 
hose, underwear—everything may 
be selected from this Style Book 
at a big saving—and we pay 
postage on everything you buy. 
Send for your Free Style Book. 
Learn for yourself the increased 
becomingness, the new pleasure, 
the added satisfaction and big 
saving that are here awaiting you 
Write for your book today—/ree 


Lane Hry ant 


Address Dept. 152; 39th Street and 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





BETTER 
BACON 


—and in less time! 
This test proves it 


F you want a finer flavor, a brighter 
color, a firmer ham or bacon, take a 

tip from the meat packers, who stake 
millions of dollars on the flavor of their 
hams and bacons—try this simple test. 

Take two lots of similar bellies. Rub 
one with your usual curing mixture; rub 
the second with the same curing ingre- 
dients, but use Diamond Crystal Salt. 
Pack and allow to stand for 24 hours. 

When you open the first box, you will 
see the layer of salt lying on the surface 
almost exactly as you left it. But when 
you open the second box, you will find 
that Diamond Crystal Salt has practi- 
cally vanished, has already penetrated 
deep into the meat. 

Flaked salt penetrates more quickly. 
Diamond Crystal is the only flaked salt. 
It is made by a patented process which 
gives it many unique advantages. Use 
it for meat curing, and all other farm 
uses. Write for free illustrated book, 
“How to Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.), 
St. Clair, Michigan. 

© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 











A product of General Foods Gorporation ~ ‘ 
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OPEN Your 
SEARS Catalog 


Smart § byles for Fall Wear 


OR early fall days this (6914) is 

an exceptional style, simulating a 
pleasing jacket effect, with diagonal 
closing for the waist and plaited 
skirt portions. Light weight wool 
tweed in brown and white tones 
was used. This design would also 
be smart in wool crepe, or in the 
silk and wool mixed material that 
is so popular this season. Cotton 
tweed is another choice that would 
look well. Designed for sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 


measure, 


6969. Canton crepe was used for 
this distinctive model for slender 
figures. The fronts of the waist 
portions are draped in graceful 
folds over the vestee. Soft shirring 
suggests a girdle where it meets 
the split curve at the_top of the 
skirt portion in front. Designed for 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 


bust measure. 


6982. Printed crepe in blue and 
tan, with collar and cuffs of blue 
crepe, was used for this stylish 
frock for the growing girl. The 
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LOWEST PRICES 
. - - in lO YEARS 


The World’s Largest Store is ready to serve 
you, at the lowest prices in ten years. Not alone 
the lowest prices we have quoted in ten years, 
but the lowest prices offered by any reputable 
organization. 

You will be thinking more and more of thrift 
this Fall. And when you do, reach for your 
Sears catalog to find the lowest prices for what- 
ever you want to buy. ” 


Leadership in Style, Too! 
While our buyers were securing these low 
prices for you, they were also alert to the new 
style influences in wearing apparel and in home 
furnishings. 

The wanted styles this Fall are all prominently 
displayed in our new catalog. No matter what 
you need, we have it for you, of guaranteed 
quality, at a lower price. 


Send the Coupon 


If you have not received your copy of this 
1100-page new “Thrift Book of a Nation,” 
send for it today. It is free, of course. It quotes 
lowest prices on 46,000 articles for the family, 
the home, the shop, the auto and the farm. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


 eiauedl Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
long waist portions are finished Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, 

with rows of shirring. The circu- (Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 

lar skirt joins the waist in pointed 

outline. Printed cotton bh as and Send me your Latest General Catalog. 

wool crepe are other materials that 
would make up attractively. De- Name 
signed for 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 





























Postoffice 








Order patterns from Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St., S.W., Rural Route 
Atlanta, Ga. Price 15 cents. For other (Please give both Route and Box Numbers if on a Rural Route) 
designs send for our new Fall and Win- 
ter Book of Fashions. Price 15 cents. ennse Miideeen 
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for fireside days 


ll regulating food that’s 
delicious and effective! 


HE winter let-up brings increasing need 
for bulk food in the diet. For when fires 
are crackling there'll be less to do outdoors. 
And when you don’t work so hard, nature 
must work harder to clear the system of diges- 
tive wastes! 


Bran-bulk helps to lighten this burden. And 
when bran-bulk is supplied by Post’s Bran 
Flakes, you get in addition an appetite-tempt- 
ing food that is most delicious ! 






Every spoonful of these ever delightful flakes 
in country milk or cream—brings food-plea- 
sure. Every last crumb of the 
marvelous muffins it makes ~~ 
brings food-satisfaction! 


And every box of this regu- 
lating cereal brings the whole 
family nearer to healthful in- 
ternal discipline. You really 
ought to begin Post’s Bran 
Flakes now! 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 
A Product of General Foods Corporation 








“Now you'll 
like bran” 


v 


© 1980. G. F. Corp. 





Make dresses look new! 


DIAMOND DYES are easy to the hardest wear and washing. 


use; go on smoothly and evenly; Diamond Dyes owe their su- 
make dresses, drapes, lingerie periority to the abundance of 
look NEW. Never a trace of that pure anilines they contain. Cost 
re-dyed look when Diamond Dyes more to make? Surely. But you 
are used. Just true,even,newcol- pay no more for them. All drug 


ors that hold their own through stores—l5c. 


Diamond-Dyes 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 





y Raise Your Pay 
This Easy Way 
















If you have a car and want to ke big*money, we can give you 
at once the best job you've ever had. We will help you start a 
McNess Business so you can be your own bogs. bavé a store on 







wheels, with hundreds of customers and a big income just like we 
started EB. J. Scott, Okla., D. I. Miller, Va., a hundreds of 
others who now make $10 to $30 a day as ess Men. 


We Help You—No Experience—Or Cash Needed 


You need no selling experience—the McNess Line is two 
plete lines in one—240 products, all necessitice—each line Days 
a good profit. Radio advertising—folders, samples, premiums 
etc., make sales come your way—you ee customers big values 
—quick delivery. We supply you credit so you 
can start at once. Free books captain our remarkable er. 
Write for them today. 


FURST & THOMAS, Dept. 607, FREEPORT, ILL 





Hundreds Make 


90 0530 a day! 
Write for FREE Books 








Frocks for Little Girls 


WEED in blue tones with touches of red 
for the skirt and suspenders and crepe de 
Chine for the blouse were the materials used 
for this popular school dress (6984). Red 
checked gingham with batiste for the blouse 
would also make a smart combination, and 
the same is true of jersey or flannel for the 
skirt and pongee for the blouse. The pattern 
is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
6816. Everyone loves to make dainty 
frocks for tiny girls, and when the design is 
as simple as this one there is added pleasure. 
Batiste, dimity, and crepe de Chine are mate- 
rials suggested. Tiny tucks trim the front 
across the shoulders, and plait fullness is 
added at the underarm seams. Short puff 
sleeves complete the frock. The 
pattern is cut in four sizes: 6 
months, 1, 2, and 3 years. 
















6985. Cotton print was used for 
this smart school frock with its 
panel and front and flared skirt por- 


























tions. Gingham, linen, and wool crepe are 
other materials that might be used. The 
sleeves may be made wrist length or short. 
Designed for four sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 

6989. One could have a lot of fun playing 
in a frock like this, which has bloomers to 
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match, or the five-year- -old would 
enjoy wearing it to kindergarten. 

Plaits afford plenty of fullness be- 
low the yoke, and the sleeves may 

made long or short. The bloomers 
are in regulation style with elastic 
run casings at the top and at the 
leg edges. The pattern is cut in 
four sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 





























Order patterns from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, 713 Glenn St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 15 cents. For other designs, s send for 
our new Fall and Winter Book of Fashions. Price 15 cents. 
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RELIABLE 
WIND POWER 


For more than 40 years—Aermotors 
have been demonstrating their reliabil- 
ity. All over the world they have been 
pumping water most economically. 
With a good wind exposure, a light 
breeze is all that is needed for an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor to run and 
pump a good supply of water. 

There is no other source of power 
which reauires so few repairs and needs 

ee so little atten- 
tion. Withan au- 
Sie tomatic regula- 
tor you do not 
have to start or 
stop an Aermo- 
tor and it needs 
oiling but once’a 
year. 

The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor has 
double gears run- 
ning in oil, adjust- 
able stroke and a 
direct vertical lift 
on the pump rod. 

Aermotors are 
made with wheels 
from 6 to 20 feet in 
diameter. For shal- 
low or deep wells, 
there is an Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of 
the right size for the 
work, and the cost 
is wonderfully low. 

en you need a 
mew pump or cylin- 
der you should in- 
‘4 | sist on getting the 

Aermotor —make. 





























AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road ... Chicago 
Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





Make More Money 
This Easy Way 


A Few Cents Invested in “Dandelion 
Butter Color” Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket 


Top prices for your 
butter are possible the 
year ’round with the 
help of “Dandelion 
Butter Color.” Put in 
just a_ half-teaspoonful 
f for.each gallon of 
-cream before churning 
and out comes butter 
of that Golden June 
Shade. It’s purely vege- 
table, wholesome and 
‘ meets all State and Na- 
tional Food Laws. All large creameries 
use it to keep their product uniform. 





It’s tasteless and doesn’t color butter- | 


milk. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 
at all drug or grocery stores. Write 
for FREE SAMPLE. Wells and Rich- 
ardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 








Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kilt Livestock, Poultry, 
fous, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 

-R-O can be used about the home,b 
yard with absolutesafety asit oantaien a pled mer 
none -R-O is made of Squill. as recom: 
es ne by U. S. Dept. of Agticulture. undes 
strength. Two cane tilled $76 nen ee 
" Tats a 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimoniale. 
nie 2 @ Money-Back Guarantee. 
sist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
Minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 


% much i 
pu EROCeS rect if = cannot supply 


K-R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY - 


e 
Time to Make a Lawn 
By L. A. NIVEN 
CTOBER is an ideal time for sow- 
ing lawn grass ‘seed. A thoroughly 
prepared soil, made quite rich, is essen- 
tial for success. 


For the mountainous and Piedmont sec- 





tions the following mixture is good :— 


ROP rer ere Terre 10 pounds 

Kentucky bluegrass .........- 20 pounds 

English rye grass 

In the Middle South and upper Coastal | 
Plains region, a mixture of Bermuda and | 
English rye grass is the best bet. When 
these are used, use the Bermuda roots, 
cutting them 4 to 6 inches long and put- 
ting them 4 to 5 inches apart in rows 7 
to 10 inches wide. When planting, lay 
off the lawn in narrow rows, opening 
otit a shallow furrow and planting the 
cuttings and covering the larger part of 
each one. 
them and smooth up. Then sow 
English rye grass seed on top of the soil 
and cover by raking lightly with a hand 
rake and running over with a roller or 
packing lightly with the back of a shovel. 


In Florida and on the Coastal Plains 
of the Carolinas, the Gulf Coast regions 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, etc., carpet and St. Augustine 
grass will generally prove satisfactory. 
These do not make as smooth and vel- 
vety a lawn as the Kentucky blue or 
English rye grass, but thrive better than 
most other grasses in these sections. 
Where St. Augustine grass is used, plant 
the cuttings or roots in the same way as 
recommended for Bermuda. Where car- 
pet grass is used, sow the seed in Janu- 
ary or February. Sow English rye grass 
along with either of these, as it will 
give a green lawn during the winter. 


Use one pound of seed to each 100 
square feet. This figures out a little over 
400 pounds per acre, and is a heavy seed- 
ing, but there is no danger of using too 
much. 


Best Flowers From Fall 
Planted Sweet Peas 


HE sweet pea will go through the 

winters in the South with little or no 
protection. While the top part will not 
grow to any appreciable extent until late 
winter or early spring, the root system 
becomes thoroughly established and the 
result is bigger, stronger plants and finer, 
longer-stemmed blooms than can possi- 
bly be secured from spring planted seed. 
They may be planted as late as early 
November in the Middle South and the 
latter part of November in the Lower 
South, but the best average time is dur- 
ing the latter part of September and Oc- 
tober. Plant in ‘rich soil on the south 
side of a builcing, woods, fence, etc., 
to break the force of cold north winds. 


A good method of planting is to dig 
or plow out a trench 10 to 12 inches deep 
and put in the bottom. 2.or 3 inches of 
well rotted stable manure followed by a 
couple of inches of soil. Plant the seed 
so they will be 4 or 5 inches below the 
surface of the ground. Cover about 2 
to 2% inches deep, leaving a slight de- 
pression in the row, which can be filled 
gradually as the tops grow. If stable 
manure is not available, use heavy quan- 
tities of commercial fertilizer, preferably 
one analyzing around 4 per cent nitro- 
gen, 8 per cent phosphorus, and 4 to 6 
per cent potash. Put in the drill at the 
rate of 10 pounds for each 100 feet of 
row space. Thoroughly mix with the 
soil so the seed will not come in direct 
contact with the fertilizer. 


It is important to get the seed deep in 
the ground, because the sweet pea is a 
cool weather loving plant and if it is to 
do its best the roots must be well down 
in the ground where it is cool. Unless 
one is certain of the particular colors 
desired, it is advisable to buy seed of 
mixed varieties, which will give most 
of the different colors. Sow the seed so 
there will be 1 to 3 in each 1% to 2 
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“Not one poor cake | 
since | discovered Calumet’ | 














Pack the soil lightly around | 
the | 


And here's the 


Everrwuerg, delighted women are finding out— 
Calumet makes baking success easy and sure! 

The secret?—it’s simple! Calumet acts twice, not 
just once. And this remarkable Double-Action makes 
the greatest difference in baking. It adds to your 
baking a touch of genius! Special lightness! Extra 
delicacy and fineness of texture. Such unusual per- 
fection that you'll enjoy new pride in everything 
you bake. 

Calumet’s first action begins in the mixing bowl." 
It starts the leavening. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. It continues the leavening. Up!.. . 
up!...it keeps raising the batter and holds it high 
and light. Cakes, muffins, quick breads bake beauti- 
fully, even though you may not be able to regulate 
your oven accurately. 

All baking powders are required by law to be 
made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not all 
arealike in their action nor in theamount that should 
be used. And not all will give you equally fine results 
in your baking. Calumet is scientifically made of 
exactly the right ingredients, in exactly the right 
proportions to produce perfect leavening action— 
Double-Action! 

Make a Calumet cake to-day. Taste it—compare! 
Then you'll know why Calumet is the largest- 
selling baking powder in the world. Remember to 
use only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each cup 
of sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet proportion 
and should be followed for best results—a splendid 
economy which the perfect efficiency of Calumet’s 
leavening action makes possible. Send for the wonder- 
ful new Calumet Baking Book. Mail coupon NOW! 


CALUME 


© 1930. c F. corp. 







































secret... 


Calumet’s DOUBLE-ACTION 





2nd ACTION 


ist ACTION 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, you can't 
see how Calumet's Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with Calu- 
met Baking Powder and water in a 
glass, you can see clearly how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calu- 
met’ s first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl when you 
add liquid to your dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet's second action—the ac- 
tion that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of your 
oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Galumet’s Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 


The Double- Acting j 


Baking Powder 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 
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Manion Jang Parker 


4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, III. 








inches of row space. 








c/o Calumet Baking Powder Company, (Inc.) 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking 


cD 


FREE new cALUMET BAKING BOOK 


C—Prog.F. -10-30 
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LIKE A GOOD 
FARM HAND 














_.. this oil 
does EXTRA work 





never can see extra work to be done. 
And it’s an equally lazy oil that 
‘only lubricates! 

_ Three-in-One Oil always does 
three necessary jobs. It works out 
old gummy oil and leaves the bear- 
aa and moving parts clean. It 
lubricates perfectly; cushions every 
friction point with its lasting film. 
And it prevents rust. 

| No ordinary oil can do these 
‘important things as well, because 
/8-in-One is blended by a scientific 
iprocess from three different oils— 
janimal, mineral and vegetable. It 
osts more to make than ordinary 
oils, but far less to use. A little goes 
such a long way. 

Used regularly on farm tools, 

light implements, cream separator, 
sewing machine and other house- 
hold devices, 3-in-One adds to 
Service and saves frequent repair 
bills. 
Sold in handy cans and bottles 
—by hardware, grocery, drug and 
general stores. Write for free sam- 
ple and “Dictionary of Uses.” 
































THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 57 
130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. - Montreal, Que. 


Jin-One Oil 


¢ 


















T’S a lazy farm hand who | 


Your Uncle’s View 


It is the first of all problems for a man to 
find out what he is to do in this universe.— 
Thomas Carlyle, 

EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Our Achievement Club is already 
known to the young folks who read The 
Progressive Farmer. To former read- 
ers of Southern Ruralist and Progressive 
Farmer young folks who have not en- 
rolled in the club, this is a hearty invita- 
tion to join now. Any boy or girl who 
reads our paper is eligible for member- 
ship. Write me for an application blank 
and requirements for a certificate. 

This is why I urge you to enroll 
now :— 

For the most creditable achievements 
reported during 1930 a cash prize of 
$10 will be awarded; next best, $5; 
next ten, $2 each. Achievements will 
be judged by the regular reports sub- 
mitted for Certificate of Achievement. 
To be eligible for the prizes, however, 
the member must complete every re- 


quirement and be 
awarded his or her 
certificate. In addi- 


tion, an essay ““What 
the Achievement Club 
Has Meant to Me,” 
must be submitted. 


Certificates must 
be earned on or be- 
fore December 31, 
1930, and essays sub- 
mitted by that date. 


Those who have 
already earned 
their certificates 
have only to.submit 
their essay. Those 
who are busy on 
the requirements 
should find this 
contest an added incentive to complete ev- 
ery one, and those who enroll now have 
three months yet left in which to qualify 
for the awards. Here’s looking at you! 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—If your 
teacher, your mother’s club, or any group to 
which you belong is especially interested in 
books and in Children’s Book Week, Novem- 
ber 16-22, colorful posters, leaflets, and other 
material may be secured free from The Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Do you need some extra spending money? 
Any boy or girl wishing to gather and mar- 
ket sweet gum can secure from the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., detailed 
information about best methods of tapping the 
trees, how to prepare the gum for market, 
and lists of possible buyers. 

II 


THE WORLD OF PLANTS.—Do you know 
that ghost-like plant, Indian pipe, which is 
a parasite on the roots of trees? It has no 
green in its leaves or stalk and when bloom- 
ing (as it is now) resembles a long white 
pipe. Look about for it in your next ramble 
through the woods. 

You would never believe that huckleberries, 
blueberries, cranberries, mountain laurel, rho- 
dodendron, trailing arbutus or Mayflower, win- 
tergreen, and the sourwood tree were related 
to that curious plant, would you? All are 
members of a very large family of plants 
called the Heath Family, or Ericaceae. Per- 
haps by comparing several different plants 
you can discover some of the family traits. 


Ill 


SALLY AND SANDY.—Sandy thought to 
himself today while sitting at his desk at 
school: “Some girls are right useful. Mary 
Brown helped me with my composition this 
morning and didn’t look a bit like she ex- 
pected any compliments.” 


Yours for achievement, 


Young Achievers 


ERTIFICATE of Achievement win- 
ners within the last few weeks in- 
clude G. W. Thomas, Texas; Vesta 
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Smith, Oklahoma; Grace Fletcher, North 


HUGHES WESTMORELAND AND THE TALKING 
MACHINE HE BUILT 


A Challenge, a Call to Achievement, Our Message to 


The Young Folks 


Carolina ; 
sisters, Helen and Dean Peters, Arkansas; 
Douglas Lee Hinton, Texas; Lina Row- 
zee, Mississippi; and Lee Moore, Ten- 
nessee. 


Pieces of an old automobile, a bicycle, 
a clock, galvanized iron, and several other 


things were used by Hughes Westmore- | 
land, Davidson County, N. C., to make | vatue 


the victrola shown on this page. We've 


been told by one who has seen and heard | 


it that “it does fine.” This young me- 
chanic built his talking machine during 
spare time from farm duties. 

Alfred Rufus King, 14- 
year-old boy of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, recently 
won the 
championship of Amer- 
ica in competition with 
the best adult shooters 
in the country. Heisa 
sophomore in high 
school, a junior high 
tennis champion, and a 
Boy Scout. 


In the little town of 
Windsor, N. C., 13- 
year-old James 
Bond gets out a 
weekly newspaper 
drawn by hand. 
James is reporter, 
editor, illustrator, 
and printer. His 
work has attracted 
the attention of the 
University of 
North Carolina. 


J. W. Stewart, 















Jr., Munford, Ala., | 


thinks he has made a cotton picking 
record for his age. He is eight years 
old. One day late in August he began 
after sunrise and before sunset he had 
picked 103 pounds. He entered the third 
grade at the opening of school. 


Have You Tried It? 


By PANSY BARNES 
Van Buren County, Arkansas 

CAN tell you why a needle will float 
on water. Water has a thin film on 
top which is called “surface film.” A 
needle placed carefully on the water will 

not break the film and will stay on top. 
Spiders and small insects which have 
small hairs on their legs that retain a 


filling of air, can stay on top of the | 


water. An insect with smooth legs and 
feet will puncture the surface film and 
is helpless on the surface of the water. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright. 1930, by Bell Syndicate, Ino.) 





“Who wouldn’t be mad? I took the 


teacher two apples today an’ it wasn’t | 


examination day after all.” 

“No wonder I only got 40 in the his- 
tory test today. I thought it was a geog- 
raphy test.” 


Blair Gordon, Virginia; two | 


trapshooting | 


Se 
| Don’t Send * 
| Any Money! 


Just send your name and ad- 
dress, with size and color you 
| want, and this wonderful 
two-plece Ensemble suit will 
be sent by return mali—for 
only $1.98. 
Poe 


Built ts of fine Diau 
is of 
| Cotton P 


loth top and pretty 4 

Peter lan collar. ency ribbon % 
Box pleat skirt. Separate 

in double - bi 4 


et in 
style with flap pockets, trim- 
med with fine buttons. Really 
three styles inone .. . a com- 
plete dress...a neat Ensemble 
suit. ..or a separate jacket. 
Ideal for Fall and Winter wear. 
Looks well on everyone. 
Sizes: Latest colors of Bive, 
° or Green. Women's Sizes: 
te bust measure. Misses Sizes: 
to 22 years. 
We Pay Postage 
C.0.D.—and we Pay the 
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of any hind 
thie amazing John 


| sqlutely pleased with 
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| it at our expense and we will 
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itman only $1.98. No extras 
f not 
J ain, return 
send back 
your money by return mail. 


BARGAIN CATALOG FREE 


NEW YORA 


ATLANTA GA. iii, 
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free.B00K 


A vaiuable, illustrated 104 page treatise 
based upon over years experience in 
the treatment and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Giover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
~—obtain it at once by writing direct to us. 

For Free book write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
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like brand new. 
Seat on 10 day , i Oo 

e a acto- 
al machines in font colores Creatent ber- 
gaine ever offered. Send at once! 


international Typewriter Exch., 





231 W. Monroe St. 
Dept. 10-E Chicags 
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Alabama Begins Second 
Health Contest 


_ By WALTER L, RANDOLPH 
“TRONGER bodies is the goal of thir- 

teen thousand Alabama 4-H club girls 
who will participate in the second annual 
health contest which began October 1. 

The contest is being sponsored jointly 
by county home demonstration agents, the 
state health department, county health 
mits, and state extension workers of Au- 
burn. It will end with the State Short 
Course for club girls at Auburn in May, 
1931. 

Miss Bess Fleming, state specialist in 
girls’ 4-H club work, says that the con- 
test will consist of a preliminary physical 
examination by a physician to determine 


n 


defects, a systematic health habit record 
to record efforts at improvement, health 
programs at meetings, and a second phys- 


Four-H Clubs 


member selected 
to Camp Wilkins. 


My buddie, E. Blumenstein, 
and business man in Bainbridge, readily 
lined up with me by authorizing me to 
purchase a purebred Spotted Poland 
China gilt at his expense. The pig was 
born December 27, 1928, and I purchased 
her on August 8, 1929. At that time she 
weighed only 80 pounds. My feed con- 
sisted largely of a commercial feed and 
corn and on October 19, 1929, she weighed 
200 pounds, and on this day I bred her to 
a registered sire of the same breed. She 
farrowed 10 pigs but unfortunately only 
four were alive. I succeeded in raising 
all four of them. I weaned them at the 
age of seven weeks and sold three of them 
for $12.50 each at the age of three months. 
I bred my sow again to the same sire on 
April 4 and now I have 10 plump little 
pigs which I expect to exhibit along with 














DINNER TIME 


ical examination in April and May to 
measure results. 

County health champions will be named 
in the 42 counties in which girls’ 4-H 
club work is™organized. These will com- 
pete at Auburn during the state short 
course and a state health champion will 
be selected. The state champion will be 
eligible to compete in the National 4-H 
Health Contest at Chicago next fall. 

Objectives of the contest, Miss Flem- 
ing said, are to teach standard require- 
ments for proper growth, nutrition, and 
posture; to develop good food and growth 
habits and to teach simple posture exer- 
cises; and to demonstrate to communities 
the advantages of good food and health 
habits in’ developing healthier boys and 
girls. 

The girls will be taught to apply the 
other things they learn in club work to 
health habits. For example, they will 
be taught to produce in their gardens 
vegetables needed to make a nutritious 
diet, and to make clothes that are con- 
Cucive to good health. 


The first Alabama 4-H health contest 
ended in May, 1930, and was won by 
Rebecca Rauschenberg, of Franklin 
County. Ten other girls received favor- 
able mention. They were: Alice Riggs, 
of Conecuh County; Stuart Peebles, of 
Limestone; Nell Moore, of Bullock; 
Gladys Eiland, of Lee; Effie Black, of 
Walker; AdeHe Hughes, of Dallas; Le- 
ona Friend, of Jefferson; Ruby Lois 
Thomas, of Geneva; Agnes Dunford, 
Montgomery ; and Esther Barnett, 
cambia. 


of 
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The Buddie Plan in 4-H 
Club Work 


By Hansel Poite vint, Decatur County, Georgia 


oD THE spring of 1929, the Bainbridge, 
Georgia, Kiwanis Club-showed its in- 
terest in Decatur County agricultural 


work by adopting the “buddie plan,” each 
member taking for his buddie a 4-H club 


FOR HANSEL PDITE 








VINT’S SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
at the county fair. 

I am also a member of the corn club 
and by use of Austrian winter peas, with 
400 pounds 10-0-4, my yield on light 
sandy loam last year was 75 bushels on 
my acre and I believe I will be as suc- 
cessful this year. 


the mother sow 


I am 16 years of age and in the tenth 


grade. When I finish high school I am 
planning to make my own way at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


This I expect to achieve largely by sav- 
ing the money from my hog sales. 


Farm Bureau Movies 
Available 


NE of the many activities of the 

American Farm Bureau Federation is 
the circulation of photoplays of particular 
interest to farm people. There are 16 of 
these films now in circulation and they 
are available to county agents for show- 
ing before farm bureaus, 4-H clubs, ag- 
ricultural classes, and other groups. 


The films are all two reels in length 
and take 30 minutes to project. They are 
printed on non-inflammable stock and can 
be used in any standard projector. No 
rental charge is made, the only cost being 
the transportation and a servicing charge 
of $3 payable on delivery. Films may be 
retained not ovef 26 days. 

Following are films now available :— 
The Barrier 
Out of the Storm 


Biue Monday 
Flames, the Red Rob- 


Doctor’s Orders ber 

They Call It Rest Valley Gold 
Patricia’s Disappear- The Transformation 
ance Uncle Sam’s Choice 


Builders of an Empire 
Jerry, the White 


Settled Out of Court 
The Farm That Jack 


from the group going 


merchant | 
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Built 


Leave 


Hussar 


It to Ma The Despotic Dictator | 


Further information about any particu- | 


lar picture or all of them may be secured , hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
from the Motion Picture Division, Ameri- $2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
can Farm Bureau Federation, 58 East | Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


blend is 
white can. 
blends you 


perfect. 








640 MAGAZINE ST. 





LUZIANNE 


Goes Twice as Far 


One pound of Luzianne will make as many cups of its delici- 
ous blend as can be made from two pounds of cheap bulk 


Luzianne is full flavored and doubly strong. When you use 
Luzianne you actually save money as well as enjoy the 
finest flavored coffee you ever tasted. 


ECONOMIZE 


Without Sacrificing Quality 


of Luzianne. 


One blend is packed in 
a red can and the other 
packed in a 

One of these 


Try a three- 
pound pail of each of these blends at our risk. Use the 
entire contents of each can and decide which one you 
like the best. Return the empty can of the blend you 
didn’t like to your grocer, and get your money back. 


Luzianne is also sold in pound cans in both blends, one 
with a white label and one with a red label. 
them both on your grocer’s shelf. 


Special Cup and Saucer Offer | 


In Every Can 
To Get You to Try Luzianne 
ASK YOUR GROCER TODAY 
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Men Wanted 


we ) wae your railroad fare to Mashviie. Let us train you to be 
Xpert automobile mechanic and a you geta 
cost te you is smaii. "No taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tean, 





Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor- 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lamene:>, Brings quick relicf to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lost 
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you can make little pigs bie—big pigs fat—eawe 
all the pigs—drive out the worms, save fe 
get hogs to market in less time. To prove it 


V’ll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and addi 
I'll send you 2 rewes $1. ad packages of Hog Fat. Pay 
the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when 
delivers both packages. The extra package is you 
free. One man bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 
days. If not ane > sattofied. vo money back. 


E, 'B. Marshall Co. Dept, 1640, Milwaukee, Wis 
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It Rained; but they Had 
their Party anyway 


MELA Bell System Advertisement 


A FaRMER’S wife living near Adairs- 
ville, Kentucky, telephoned the 
friends of her twelve-year-old girl 
and invited them to a birthday 
party which she was giving for 
her. But when the day of the party 
arrived, it was raining heavily. A 
number of the guests telephoned 
to inquire if the party was post- 
poned. The mother of the young 
hostess then called all of the other 
guests and told them that every- 
thing was prepared for their ar- 
rival. Thus reassured, the children 
all turned out, in spite of the rain, 
and every one enjoyed a happy 
afternoon. 
, ¢ 














The telephone is invaluable in 
keeping up friendly contacts and 
adding to the pleasures of life in 
the country. It is a profitable aid 
in selling livestock, grain, fruit 
and vegetables, either through 
local markets or co-operative mar- 
keting associations. And it is also 
a convenient means for ordering 
farm and household supplies when 
they are needed quickly. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, day in 
and day out, rain or shine. 
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EDWARDS noorn 
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ROTECT and 


beautify your home and 

barns with EDWARDS Metal Roofs and 
qour roofing troubles will be over for good. 
eather-proof, re-proof, lightning-proof, 
wind-proof, they last as long as the buildings. 
Cost you much less because we control every- 
thing from the raw material to the finished 
roof and sel; rect to you at factory prices. 
BEAUTIFUL - PERMANENT-ECONOMICAL 


Painted or galvanized steel or genuine rust- 
Tesisting copper-bearing steel. Styles for all 














FREE 


We want to show you 
that The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE gets worms when 
other medicines fail; 
show you how easy to 









use; and how much bet- 
ter your birds will do. 


















ag sone a fae he wot or in ve 

ee tee or fit eee Ask your Lee dealer for this = 

Seaas coom, of ¢-crimpes). sample package; or write us. 

Write for Free Samples and Faetory Prices. Free, postpaid. Test The GIZ- 
Amazingly low cost, Easy to ap- ZARD CAPSULE pe s 

We Pay ov. Suaranjeod. — 14 FREE — 

san satisfied customers 

the Freight are our best advertisement Ask IT TAKES THE WORM MEDICINE 
or Roofing Boo! 4 























TO THE WORMS. An insoluble cap- 
sule carrying a triple combination med- 
icine—for Tape, Round and Pin (seca) 
worms. The gizzard crushes this cap- 
sule, releasing the medicine where it 
pours directly into the intestines upon 
the worms. No medicine can be ab- 
sorbed along the way, which is better 
for the birds. 5 times as effective— 
because medicine cannot mix with food 
or drink and be weakened. bey pa dahon 
dose, full strength, reaches the worms. 
| That is why use of The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE is so rapidly increasing. More 
than 60 millions last year. 


Worms live upon the food 

DON’T FEED fowls consume, lowering the 

THE WORM6 birds’ vitality and reducing 

egg production. Use GIZ- 

ZARD CAPSULES now. Sold at drug, feed, hard- 

ware stores, chick hatcheries; or from factory, post- 

paid. Adult size—50-cap. pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 

Chick size, for half-grown chickens and 

kg... Ste. ot hong RD “~ ate. 
BRADLEY, Bidg. H-416 | ZARD CAPSULE. Accept no substitu at may 

offer. Send Watch lo and Chale Free). ea) said to be “just like The GIZZARD CAPSULE,” or 

7 beck tfnet delighted wad 1 sep the woken for my, “just as good." Look for the name GIZZARD CAP- 

wees, SULE on the package. Made only by the Inventor, the 

sosceesesi GEO. H. LEE CO., 249; Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 
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The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
1024-1074 Buttar St. Cineinnati, one 
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Over Northeast Georgia 


Farm Progress Reported by Busy County Agents 


By T. L. ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


y Ngertitertd County Agent Roy Pow- 
ell has been transferred from Han- 
cock County to Lincoln, arriving there in 
time to meet the Board of Education at 

, their meeting on Sep- 
tember 2. Mr. Powell 
received a hearty 
welcome from the 
members of the 
Board and friends of 
the work in the 
county. 


Baldwin. — The 
farmers have peti- 
tioned the county 
commissioners to em- 
ploy an agent in Baldwin at an early date, 
and the commissioners have inspected the 
work of C. W. Wheeler in Wilkes Coun- 
ty. They were favorably impressed, par- 
ticularly with the dairy work. 





T. L. ASBURY 





White—Ralph E. Hughes, a recent 
graduate from the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, has recently been placed 
as assistant agent in Habersham and 
White counties, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Georgia. 

Clarke.—Eighty farmers joined the an- 
nual tour of the farmers and business men 
of Clarke County to the demonstration 
fields conducted by County Agent Watson, 
the last week of August. They were very 
much impressed with the progress that is 
being made in soil building. Many fields 
of cotton and corn were visited that had 
been planted after vetch and the favorable 
condition of these plots compared with 
fields where no vetch had been turned un- 
der was quite noticeable. 





Madison.—The promise of high prices 
for eggs is making the farmers feed out 
more pullets. Cream sales have been en- 
couraged by the increase in butterfat 
prices, and codperative stations shipped 
760 gallons of cream to the creamery in 
August. 





Jasper—The winter legume seeding 
will probably be doubled this year over 
last. One thousand pounds of legumes 
were seeded in this county in 1928, 8,800 
pounds in 1929, and we expect to seed a 
carload in 1930. Six hundred pounds of 
crimson clover and 200 bushels of rye 
have already been purchased. 





Columbia,—Plans are under way for 
two carloads of Tennessee beef cattle to 
be purchased by farmers of this county 
this week. This will bring the total up to 
14 cars of beef cattle for this section that 
have been received from the drouth areas. 





Oglethorpe—County Agent Cabaniss 
has treated 1,000 pullets for worms and 
inoculated 2,000 against sorehead. Three 
purebred beef bulls and six Hereford cows 
were purchased by farmers during Au- 
gust. The county tour of 85 farmers visit- 
ing the demonstration areas in Oglethorpe 
County created considerable interest in 
soil building and other improved farm 
practices. 

Stephens —County Agent Bryant re- 
ports August the busiest month of the 
year. The annual meeting of the 4-H club 
members was held with 110 members 
present. Fourteen boys made the trip to 
Camp Wilkins, August 11-16. The second 
annual farm tour of Stephens County was 
held August 26. Several sections of the 





county were visited and a number of dem- 
onstrations inspected. There were from 
150 to 175 persons in the party. At the 
conclusion of the tour refreshments were 
served, and talks made by E. C. West- 
brook and E. D, Alexander, of the State 
College of Agriculture. 


Rabun.—Sixty-two club members at- 
tended the county club camp in August. 
A permanent camp has been built and was 
used for the first time with marvelous suc- 
cess. During the camp most of the fathers 
or mothers visited this institution of learn- 
ing and stamped it with their approval. 
Corn crops are better than last year, 
and despite the dry weather and _hail- 
storms the yield will be better than last 
year. More vetch, clover, rye, and 
grasses are being sowed than usual, re- 
ports County Agent Cook. 


Wilkes.—Assistant County Agent Car- 
ter reports visits made to all the cotton 
club members, two pure seed demonstra- 
tions, pecan and grape demonstrations, 
and one method demonstration given in 
budding. Five dairy demonstrations, five 
poultry demonstrations, and one hog dem- 
onstration were visited. Samples were 
taken from three herds and two method 
demonstrations held in vaccinating chick- 
ens for chicken pox. 





Franklin.—Advice on housing and feed- 
ing the fall pullets for layers, coupled 
with treating about 1,500 chickens for 
chicken pox, has comprised the work with 
poultry, except one flock treated for 
worms, says County Agent Davis. Sev- 
eral of the five-acre cotton contest fields 
have been checked as to prospective yields, 
and weevil control. Some work has been 
done toward shaping up things for the 
county fair to be held October 13-18. 


Habersham.—The annual 4-H club 
camp was held August 11-16 inclusive, 
with 49 boys attending. We had about 
fifty visitors during the week, which in- 
cluded farmers and business men from 
the county, says County Agent Davis. 
Dairy leaders of the county are planning 
a dairy tour and better stock campaign for 
the fall and winter which includes a bull 
show at the 4-H club fair this fall. 


Hancock.—A campaign for sowing win- 
ter cover crops has been started with the 
result that 800 pounds of vetch seed was 
ordered in August. We expect to sow 
several thousand pounds of vetch seed 
within the next two months, says County 
Agent Truitt. Sales of sweet and sour 
cream have increased considerably in the 
past month, and the outlook is much bet- 
ter at this time for the dairymen. A dairy 
tour of the county was made on August 
29 with about 70 dairymen and farmers. 
A picnic for club members was held on 
August 15 with 100 club boys and girls 
and about 50 adults presertt. 





Walton—An_ intensive campaign for 
seeding fall grain and soil building crops 
got under way early in September and will 
last through October. The dairy demon- 
strations have been visited and advice 
given the farmers about feed crops. 





Newton.—County Agent McMullan re- 
ports seven more silos dug this month 
and most of them already filled. One 
dairyman has just completed three, mak- 
ing his total five. 

















About Sc worth 
saves a gallon of milk! 4). 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original milk substi- 
tute to just one calf— then com compose results. 
what you save! Make real v profits! Blatch- 
np bi: Meal oo the necessary fats lackin 
in di skim milk, prevents loss of weight a 
oa disorders common to milk fed calves. 








Also, @ w it for growth. Blatchford- 
Built cows are best today or for Free 
Envelo; If Selec- 


Sample and Free 

@ and Feeding. 
We want your Feed Dealer’s Name. 

Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Dept.6727 , Waukegan, Ill. 





Keather Beds 


10 a a aaa = Satislactien Guaranteed 
to hom: ye 
e wee ‘choicest abso- 
are guaranteed 
fe proo! A No where else will you find. such amazing 
values in fine quality beds and pillow: 
We Pay the Shipping swell 
Don't take our word for either quality or low 


ices. Simply rite for big new barguin boo! 


Hustrated in colors. Select what 0 want; 


a ‘fied © oest ‘duality’ elae h t 
re et our 
Write today for big free bargain book and 
sample = 8A ticking 
AMERICAN FEATHER * PILLOW CO. 


Dept. 0-5! Nashville. Tenn 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 















With 
TELESCOPE 
is the 
most 
Simple, 
Accurate, 


Durable and , 
Complete Irrigat- 
Outfit ing, 


ever made 


or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agricul- 
tural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and individ- 
ual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use and endorse 
every claim made for the BOSTROM, and so will you, 
after using it: our unqualified money-back guarantee 
settles that. WRITE TODAY for illustrated description 
of Level and TELESCOPE, testimonials and money back 
order blanks, or better still, ORDER NOW_ before 
heavy —. oe in, Weight 15 pounds. NEW LOW 
PRICE $20. 


smal Brady Manufacturing Co. 
522 Stenewall St. ATLANTA, GA, 


WANTED: 
MEN OVER 50 


Splendid openings in every locality for men over 50 to act as 
Representatives for ZANOL Pure Food Products, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps and other Household Necessities. More than 350 
fast sellers. Orders in every home. Dignified, pleasant work. 
No capital or experience needed. I furnish 

everything and show you how 


S17 a Day Protit 
C. B. Dockum, 67, made $17 in @ single 
day, H. C. Hanson, 64, cleared $75 in one 
week's spare time, John Tyler reports earn- 
ing as high ry $30 to $35 a day, and 
Gustav Karnath made $20.35 in just 5 
hours’ time! ‘Think of the wonderful 
possibilities! And right now I will 
make you a proposition even io 
than the one I gave these men. 
Work full time or spare time, as 
suits you best. Earnings start at 
once. rite today for details oi 
this wonderful money-making one. 

ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
6131 Monmouth Ave.. Cincinnati, Ohie 
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about 22 per cent. 


Year Round Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in October 


HE year generally has 

profitable one for beekeepers, nor for 
the bees themselves. For a great part of 
the season weather conditions have been 
unfavorable for the 
production of nectar. 
Especially has this 
been true for the lat- 
ter part of the sum- 
mer over a_ great 





not been a 





part of the South; 
for over much of the 
area drouth condi- | 
tions have prevailed, | 
and at the time this | 
article is being writ- 
of Texas at least, the 





R. Kk. RhekPPERT 


ten, over most 


rains have not been sufficient as yet to| = 


start many of the fall plants blooming. | 
Even the bitterweed has not yet started 
to produce its flow. 

The month of October and much of the 
month of November still remain over 
most of the South during which bees may 
gather nectar, provided rains occur to 
create a flow during that time. Beekeep- 
ers should give special attention to this 
matter of a late fall flow this season, how- 
ever; for it is very likely that at the 
present time the bees have barely laid by 
enough stores in their hives to carry them 
safely through the winter, and probably 
inl many instances their present stores will 
not suffice for this purpose. Should 
weather conditions from now on be un- 
favorable therefor, resort may have to be 
had to artificial feeding. At any rate, 
beekeepers should be very careful not to 
rob the bees too closely. Each colony 
should go into the winter with at least 
40 pounds of honey for food during that 
neriod. 

If any colony does not have that amount 
of honey, and weather conditions continue 
unfavorable, then before very cold weath- | 

| 





er occurs, such colony should be fed sugar 
syrup to provide the 40 pounds of stores. 


Pure granulated sugar should be used in 
making the syrup. Take equal parts of 
this and of water by measure, slowly 
warming the mixture until the sugar is 
entirely dissolved. Prepare ordinary fric- 
tion top cans, such as are used for pack- 
ing cane syrup, by first punching the tops 
full of very small holes, using a sharp 
ice pick for the purpose, or the point of a 
very small shingle nail: the holes should 
merely be large enough to allow the bees 
to obtain the syrup by means of their pro- 
bosces, yet so the syrup will not run out of | 
itself when the cans are inverted. Each 
colony that is in need of feeding should be 
fed separately. After removing the top 
board from the hive, one of the cans, with 
perforated cover tightly pressed on, is in- 
verted over the tcp bars, an empty super 
placed about the can, and the cover board 
replaced. The bees take the syrup through 
the holes in the top, which now has be- 
come the bottom, and store it in the cells 
of the empty combs. The cans are refilled 
and replaced until the required amount of 
syrup has been stored. 





Watch Your Spark Plugs 


“we of the poor performance of a 
car or truck or tractor may be traced 
to faulty spark plugs. Dirty or old or 
worn-out plugs cause poor starting, ex- 
cessive battery drain, irregular and noisy 
operation, excessive fuel consumption, and 
loss of power. 


Tests showed that a motor in which 
spark plugs had been used for more than 
10,000 miles developed 31.2 horsepower, 
when run at an engine speed equivalent to 
20 miles an hour. The same motor run 
at the same speed equipped with a new 
set of plugs gave a horsepower reading of | 
38.0, an increase of 6.8 horsepower or 
I. W. DICKERSON. 





Steel, that has twenty years of widespread use to its credit. 


your dealer. Do it today. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Virginia 
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The experience of years, throughout the country, points, sn gn 
to this roofing—Wheeling Channeldrain. It gives you everything you 
should expect—safety from lightning—safety from fire—permanen 
that only this modern copper alloy ed steel of which it is made can pr 

vide—and last, but not least, economy in the purchase and an eos 


Channeldrain is made of genuine COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloy 





You owe it to yourself to learn the facts about Channeldrain. Ask 






Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicage! 
—_ Kansas City St.Louis Richmond Chattanooga Minneapolis’ 
Detroit Celumbus, Ohio . 


)) oa: Des Moines 


Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 


A tough, strong fence made more lasting by the 
use of COP-R ‘LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel. 
Full gauge wires coated with pure molten zinc 
for extra resistance against at a and weather. 
Your dealer will gladly explain the many ad- 
vantages in fencing with sot Fence. 














glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 
can be had from most any breeder. 















The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
Young stock 


me 
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Gild kote 


(COPPER PLATE 













graphy used exclusively by Peters. 
Every factor that has to do with the 


“Greased lightning” without any | 
functioning and accuracy of ammu- ~ | 
1 
4 
| 
| 
; 
' 


grease. That’s what Peters Rust- 
less Gildkote .22’s are. There’s no 
grease because a special coating of 
copper on the bullet takes the place 
of lubricant. No more greasy hands, 
greasy pockets. Dirt cannot adhere 
to the cartridge and get into the gun. 

Peters Rustless Gildkote .22’s will 
not rust, pit, corrode or lead the 









nition has been minutely studied, so 7 
that you may know what happens 
when you pull the trigger. 
A wonderfully interesting booklet 
—full of unusual pictures of bullets 
and shot strings in flight—describes  ~ 
many striking facts proved by the — 
barrel. Thousands and thousands of amazingly fast camera. This book- ~ 
rounds may be shot without even a let is yours for the asking—free. ~ 
thought of cleaning. Think what é 
this means! f ; . 
The performance of Peters Rust- 
less Gildkote .22’s is proved by that 
marvelous process of Spark Photo- 


THE PETERS as Tal COMPANY 
t. J-35 
New York Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


ums FREE BOOKLE 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. J-35 Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet *‘From Trigger 
to Target.” 
























City ___- 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENC 


xi 































It will pay many advertisers to use other 


“CGlassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and 
including each initial in your name and address. Giv 
erences, preferably a banker and a local busi 


whole number, 
e two good -ref- 




























Oupiey Classified— 


-50 per inch 


8.00 per inch 
00 per inch 
00 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dlis- 


00 per inch 
00 per inch 
















your ad 
advance of publication date. 
ions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Edition— Cireculation— | States Covered— neoer — ao 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225.000 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... a word 
State plainty Carolinas-Virginias. . 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., West Va 180 @ word $14 
what editions you Kentucky Tennesse eee a gg Pr ¥ Tenn. 13e a word $13. 
entue ‘ennessee. 25, A ddle and E. Tenn. . 8c a word $7 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER “=o > spl Sg 175,000 | Texas and So. Okla........ 10e a word $10 
with remittance 15 days aL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South......... eves 55e a word $50. 
Additional 


tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 


inch in table 












Farms For Sale or Rent 


Alabama 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
Dur specialty. hen age hs rite for book- 


s et 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMP: ANY 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 





























Texas 


y keep on paying rent when you can buy 
land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
$11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to ad 
baie per acre, no boll weevil; corn a eed cri 
ndable and make good profit. These lands located 
. Gaines. and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
ols, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
R. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
bbock, Texas. 











Plants 


(NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
y mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
se’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Cabbage, Collards, Tomato plants: 1,000, $1.25. 
green Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 

Reliable c.o.d. plants. Cabbage and Collards: 500, 
; 1,000. $1. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 
WNotice!—Don’t buy plants until you get our special 
_. Write today. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, 













































i 


0 coor winter “heading Cabbage and Collards: 
. $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, 
viston, Ga. 


Wrostproof winter heading Coen, and Collards: 
. $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Branan, 
yrdon, Ga. 

pading varieties Cabbage and true Collard plants: 
1,000: expressed. Well packed. Maple Grove 
ms, Franklin, Va. 


labbage and Collard plants; ready now. 
, 90c; 1,000, $1.40. Collect: 1,000, $1. 
fant Farms, Valdosta, Ga, 


esh grown Cabbage and Colecd plants: 300, 85e; 
. $1; 1,0 $1.75; 5,000, $7. delivered prepaid. 
Slesale Plant ( ‘ompany, Way al Ga. 


bbage Plants. Leading varieties ready now. 1,000, 
; 500, 75c. Fine plants and prompt shipment guar- 
eed. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 











. Prepaid: 
Schroer 















Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 
; 500, 75c. Extra large: 500, $1; peneess, | _ Satis- 
jon guaranteed. . Parks, Pisgah, 

ostproof Cabbage and Collard plants, at: 
, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.o.b., per thousand. 
planis, prompt shipment. Tifton Plant Co., 


on, Ga. 





Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Real frostproof winter heading Cabbage and Collard 
plants. Wakeflields, Dutch, Drumhead, and Copenhagen 
Market. Genuine Bermuda Onion plants, white and 
straw. Shipped c.o.d. for plants and postage. 500 for 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50. Send no money, pay the postman. 
Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone. Ala. 





Flowers 


Yellow Narcissus, 25 cents dozen; $1, 100. Ever- 
green winter blooming purple Sweet Violets, 25c dozen; 
$1, 100. White Iris, 15c each. J. D, Enfinger, Skip- 
perville, Ala. 


Beans 
We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


Baby Chicks 


Baby chicks ready now. Strong, 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


the vigorous stock. 





Clover 


Time to sow now. Free photographs, informat 


Adress Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock 
c. 


Hill, 8. 





A gubstantial saving on fall chicks ordered now. 
Write for our prices and terms. Hamilton’s Electric 
ion. Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 


Pullets, breeding stock, fall chicks. 





Write now for 





Cotton 


Rucker, 45% lint: South’s leading cotton. 


Descrip- ey makers. 
tion and prices, write Chas. L. Brown. Hartwell, Ga. 


reduced prices and special free offer. Riverside Hatch- 


ery, Route 4B, Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 


Chicks 6c Up. .—Big, “healthy, ~ quick k maturing mon- 
Purebred, © weeks guarantee to live. 
ding varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 





Onions 


Bermuda Onion plocts now ready; $1, 
man Potato Co Co., » Quit man, Ga, 


1,000, Quit- 





Strawberries 
Certified Missionary, Aroma, Klondyke and Thomp- 
son Strawberry ptants, prepaid: 250, $1.25; 1,000, 
$3.50; 5,000, $15. Prompt shipment and satisfaction 
guaranteed, Sinclair Nursery, Dayton, Tenn. 





Nursery Stock 
Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write 
us for catalog. Southern Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Winchester, Tenn. 





Prices choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 44 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Norcross, Ga. 


525, Clinton, Mo. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, At- 
more, Ala.—Blood tested chicks, all from 
year old certified hens. Will allow 20% dis- 
count on all orders sent in 3 weeks in ad- 
vance of shipping date. Write today. 








A Blue Ribbon flock is always profitable—Use Blue 
Ribbon chicks for your winter flock and cash in on the 
high late winter and early spring poultry prices. Every 
chick strong and husky. Write today for special low 
prices. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Blue Ribbon 
Hatchery, Atlanta, _ Ga, 


Mother Bush's Baby Chicks. —Prompt shipments fal! 
delivery; hatches each week; we ship our sturdy egg- 
bred quality chicks that live to over 25,000 Mother 
Bush customers; write for special prices; book orders 
early. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minor- 
cas, Leghorns, heavy assorted. Prepaid, delivery guar- 








Quick 
two year nursery 


Reforest your waste Iind with . Black Locust. 
growth and good results, ‘or sale: 
stock. Rafe Evans, Pachuta, Miss, 

PLANT TUNG OIL 
MAKE MORE MONEY 

Vigorous 1-year old nursery stock grown 

from multiple cluster type seed; the best 

trees you can get. Ready for shipment in 

December. Supply limited. Act at once so 

you will be supplied. Write today. Tell us 

how many acres you can plant and we will 
send you price details. Do not delay. 
SOUTHERN .C HINAWOOD OIL CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. 








Fruit Trees. —Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 


Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and cata- 
log free. Sass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and Up.—Yellow and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, pears, 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free cata- 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 











" Seeds 


Leading varieties Cabbage seed, $1 pound. Bermuda 
Onion seeds, $3; postpaid. W. W. Williams, Quit- 
man, Ga, 

Alfalfa seed, Oklahoma new crop, $10 bushel. Seed 


Rye, $1 bushel. F.o.b. Tulsa. Binding-Stevens Seed 
Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
























Cabbage and Collard plants; all leading varieties, 
apt shipments. Postpaid: 500, $1.10 $2. 
sed, $1 per 1,000, any quantity. 
nteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


Dabbage plants now ready. “Five varieties (all winter 
fling cabbage). Postpaid: 500 for $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
press collect: $1 per 1,000. Order early, Satisfac- 
guaranteed. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 


ostproof Cabbage, Wakefields, Flat Dutch, All 
d, Copenhagen; Collard; Bermuda Onion_ plants. 
paid: 200. 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. 
N00, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Interstate Plant Co., Luce- 
ie, Miss. 
[Millions Jersey, Charleston Wakefields and Fiat 
“itch Cabbage plants. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; 3,000 
at 75c per 1,000. First class plonts, full count, 
/ i qaements guaranteed. American Plant Co., 
a. 


" Satisfaction 
























bbage plants, frostproof, leading varieties: $1.25 

nd, mailed; 75¢c thousand, expressed. Klondyke 
Wawberry plants, inspected, certified: $2.25 thousand, 
filed; $1.50 thousand, expressed. We ship promptly. 
inesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye, bushel $2.15; Rosen $1.15; 
Southern $1.05. Turf Oats $1.10; Fulghum 96c; Ap- 
pler 85c; Red T5c. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Fancy Fulghum, » Appler and Bancroft seed Oats, $1 
busbel. Blue Stem, Red May and Leap’s Prolific seed 
Wheat, $1.90 bushel. Genuine Abruzzi Rye, $2 bush- 
el; Tall Georgia Rye, $1.80; Common Rye, $1.60. 
Hairy Vetch, 12%ec pound; $11 per 1¢0 pounds Austri- 
an Winter Peas, lle pound: $9.50 per 100 pounds. 


Crimson Clover, 15¢ pound; $14 per 100 pounds. Hardy 
Kansas Alfalfa, 25c pound; $23.50 per 100 pounds, 
Rye Grass, 10c pound; $8 per 100 pounds. White, 


Yellow or Red Onion Sets, $3 bushel; peck 90c. AM 
prices f.o.b. Atlanta. If wanted by mail add postage. 
Everett Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Austrian Winter Peas 


Austrian Winter Peas, $7.50 per hundred. 
Seed Store, Sylacauga, Ala. 

For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Mo- 
nantha Vetch. ee for prices. Snelson Seed Com- 


Stone’s 





Will sell for October-November shipment our lat 


strain Wannamaker Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll; also 

Wannamaker Dixie-Triumph Big Boll Wilt Resistant 

prices since we originated Wanna- 

maker Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll quarter century 

ago. Act quick. Model Seed Farm, J. Skottowe Wan- 
Cc. 


cotton seed, lowest 


namaker, St. Matthews, 8. 


est anteed. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Clinton, Mo. 





Guaranteed More Profitable.—Lindstrom accredited 
chicks. It just doesn’t pay to take a risk when you 
can buy Lindstrom chicks with a guarantee of higher 
profit than you can make on cheaper chicks. You can’t 
lose. If our chicks make less profit, we make good 





Oats 


Pure Certified Bancroft seed Oats, $1 bushel f.o. 


R. M. Turner, Royston, Ga. 


to you as agreed in our catalog. Prices per 100: Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $11; White Wrandottes, Bbff Orping- 
tons, White and Buff Rocks. $12; White Orpingtons, 
White Minorcas, Silver secs Wyandottes, $13; White, 
Brown Leghorns, $9; Leghorns, Anconas, $10: 
heavy mixed, $10; light mixed, $7. Big discount on 


b. 





Seed Oats, Rye, Wheat, Vetch, Winter Peas, 
all varieties, Large or small lots. 
H. M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga, 


Write for pelens. 


large quantities. 100° live delivery, strong, healthy 
chicks guaranteed everywhere. We ship c.o.d $1 per 
100 books order, Order from ad_or write for free 





Hastings 100 Bushel, Fulghum and Coker’s (< 
Proof Oats; each variety $1 per bushel. Marret 
40 to 1 Wheat, $2. All 
originators. Carefully recleaned. R. 
Milledgeville, Ga 


Our latest saoaa Pedigreed Coker Fulghum Oats 
seed: under hundred bushels, eighty-five cents; hun- 
dred bushels, eighty cengg; sacked, St. Matthews, South 
low 
price. Model Seed Farm, J. Skottowe Wannamaker, 


Carolina. Act quick. Secure finest oats, record 


St. Matthews, 8. 


grown from seed direct from 
W. Stembridge, 








catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 
yd =—-101-A, Clinton, Mo. 
t’s on 
Cornish 
Dark Cornish cockerels, $2.50. R. B. Huff, Bowdon, 
Georgia. 
Turkeys 


Mature trios priced reason 


lity Bronze turkeys. } 
Corona, Ala 


Quality 
able. Mrs. David Ray. 





Rye 


Seed Oats, Rye. 


80c; Coker Abruzzi Rye, $1.75; f.o.b. Orangeburg. New 
Cc, 


bags. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 8. 


Two or More Breeds 


Choicest quality Coker Fulghums, For Sale.—$5 for purebred White Orpington and 


Barred Rock cocks and cockerels. Order from this ad. 


W. A. Andrews, Opelika, Ala. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Abruzzi Rye, $1.75 per bushel. 
75c. Planters Seed Co., Americus, Ga. 


Fulghum Oats, 








Livestock 





Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% 
95% pure, $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. 
if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Berkshires 


Tendle Mills, Middleton, 
shires, best breeding. 


pure, $7.90; Sweet Clover, 
Return seed 


Tenn.—Registered Berk- 











Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, Crimson . 
Clover, Bur Clover, Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, Win- Poland-Chinas 
‘ awn Grass § ° ° . 
pg Se aS SS oe oY. oe Beare, kin champion ton litter five thousand pounds. 
“a C. Andrews, Ozark, Ala 
Georgia Rye, 2% bushel bags, $3.40; Abruzzi $5; 


Barley $4.25; 
pound bags, $15; 
more. Geo. W 


Atlanta. 
American Hairy Vetch, $22; Balt 
Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 


Austrian Winter Peas, 220 


4 Herefords 


Re 
Hereford Sale, Wednenday. October 15. W. Grey 





Ellis, Florence, Mis: 


Austrian Peas, $7.00 hundred. MHairy Vetch, $11 li 


hundred. 
el, bag lots. Common Rye, $1.50. 
pound, All f.o.b, Athens Seed Co., Athens, Ga, 


Abruzzi Rye, Purple Straw Wheat, $2 bush- 
Turnip seeds, 50c 





perce 
Registered Jersey bull calves, ages one to fifteen 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Hi-Quality chicks from Alabama accredited flocks 
Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, 


Reasonable prices. 
Alabama, 


months, $25 and up. In order to encourage use of 
purebred Jersey bulls by Alabama farmers, these bulls 
are being sold to responsible parties on very reason- 
able terms. 10% discount on all bull calves sold dur- 
ing October. Write for detailed list, with prices 
and pedigrees. A. G. Rankin, Manager; The Jemison 
s. Farms, Gallion, Ala. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 





















ve’s How— 


To Keep Fall Pigs Healthy 








AL PIGS, 


comfortable 


ED SAYS HES BULLOIN' A 
SHELTER PER His PIG- 
IT'S KINDA BIG 
FER ONE PIG 
AINT IT? 


















NoT FER A 













pneumonia ris 
[€lu. UP "and colds psn | 
“by eX poe. © 


‘You SAY “fou 
GOT PLU 
PREUMONIAT 















THATS 
Bas DOSES 

















ieeese tS 
keeping the pi 
Fon 










IMPORTANT NOTE! 
RECENT EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED BY PROF. 
OUFLOUF* AT THE UNNERSITY OF PEORIA, DISCLOSE 
THAT ACOLD INA PIG MAY BE DETECTED WHEN 
THE PIG SAYS ONG" INSTEAD OF “OINK". 

# OROF CUFLOUPF IS OEAN OF THE PIGLATIN DEPT. 






ovable house 
none! che house 5 
on pasture 


heres a litte’ idea 








WHY NOBODY 
NEVER THANK 
O' THIS BSFORE 
is a: MYSTERY 
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Savi 
lo file 


ap ati 
will | 


Dostag 
éd tin 
tive F 





















Classified Ads 


Rabbits 
Raise Chinchilla rabbits for meat and fur. We offer 
breeding, any age. Write Dixieland Rabbitry, 
Ga. 





best 
Braselton, 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. 
jogue upon requ registrar. Sarata 
Farm, Vicksburg, Miss. 


1g Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 
pulls and Hampshire pigs. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 





Cata- 
Fur 














Mississippi. 
Dogs 

English Shepherd, Collies and Rat = gaa puppies. 
Address Chestnut Farm, Chanute, Kansa 

Rat Terriers, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police 
dogs, shipped anywhere c.o.d. Descriptive folder free. 
Write Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 

Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Blueticks, 





Cash fur catchers. Dog supplies. 


Recbones, Blacktans. 
Kaskaskia, Incorporat- 


Sporting goods. Big catalogue. 
ed, F E-86, Herrick, Ilinois. 


“Free Dog Book. —Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk P vel Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, 











iecimaaness 


Cotton Baskets, hold around seventy pounds, $1.50. 
Guarantee satisfaction. Woodliff, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
table to follow their example. 


Given!—If your subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er-Southern Ruralist is about to expire, send us your 
order for a three-year subscription at $1 and we will 
send you, free and postage paid, an pttractive binder 
large enough to hold a complete year’s file of this 
publication. Your subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer - Southern 4 is valuable to you. 
the best use of it by filing each issue. Send y 
der and remittange today. If you are already paid in 
advance, your subscription will be extended in taking 
advantage of this offer. The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Clothing 
$14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
106 West Baltimore F-10, Baltimore, 











Blue Serge Suits, 
Henry Serge Co., 
Maryland. 





Farm Machinery 
Cook Ditcher will do your terrace grading right. 
Write for special October price. Turner, Box 2445 
Birmingham, Ala. 


For the Table 


Graham (whole wheat) flour, the health food, prop- 
erly ground and fresh; twenty pounds delivered Geor- 
gs. 0; delivered Florida, $1.75. Rhodes Seed Co., 
‘orsyth, Ga. 








Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 





ie coon and dye old furs, Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
BEFORE ANSWERING ADVER- 


TISEMENTS 


Always read the advertisement very care- 
fully and be sure that you understand it 
perfectly. If there is any part of it that 
you do not understand, write the adver- 
tiser for an explanation before placing 
your order. This practice will prevent 
many misunderstandings between adver- 
tisers and subscribers. 


UNDERSTAND THE TERMS 
BEFORE YOU ORDER 


. Binders 
Save Your Papers.—In order to encourage subscribers 
lo file and save each copy of The Progressive Farmer- 
hern Ruralist, we are offering for a 1 time 
a attractive binder at less than cost—a binder which 
will hold a complete file for ome year ‘or «nly 20¢, 
This special offer is good for a limit- 
Mail your order today to The Progres- 
ve Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 








‘ 


Honey 


New crop pase table Honey: six 5-pound cone ss 95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two ‘S-alloa cans $9.95. Gulf 








Bee Co. ~ weume. 
Choice fresh table Honey: $1.10 per 10-pound pail; 
Prepaid in 12 pail lots. 60-pound can $5. Sample 15 


cents. H. Sudbury, Natchitoches, La. 





Hosiery 


poppectal.— Ladies” and men’s Hose, 
Postpaid. Assorted colors, slightly irregular. 
bargain list 


twelve pair $1.75, 
Send for 











Lewis Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 

Mill accumulation ladies’ full fashioned Silk Hose, 
~ yt imperfect, assorted colors to box. Price, six 
n postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eagle 
Me, Co., High Point, Cc. 

Special sale Ladies’ Silk and Rayon Hose, assorted 
i ors, imperfect, 12 pairs $1.25; postpaid. Satisfac- 
me Suaranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, 
orth Caro lina, 





Men’s fine Rayon and Durene fancy dress Hose; con- 


Sweet Potato Crop Is Short 


HOSE who sell sweet potatoes for less 

than $1 per bushel this year will not 
secure what they should. Probably this 
price will not be paid at digging time, but 
by properly digging, grading, storing, and 
curing this much and more should easily 
be obtained between December 15 and 
March 1, 


The yield this year is expected to be 








Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c¢ or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
*‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-L 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 








steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tobacco 
18 Chewing or Smoking Twist, $1; prepaid. Ford 
Tobacco Co., D49, Paducah, Ky. 
Mellow Smoking Tobacco: 6 pounds $1; postpaid. 


John Hatler, Martin, Tenn. ‘‘Hatler’s reliable.’’— 


Martin Bank. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Good mild red leaf chewing, 10 
pounds $2.50. Smoking, 10 pounds $1.75. F. 
Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 





Gold Leaf Tobacco.—Mild, mellow, like rare old wine. 
Smoking, 4 pounds $1; chewing, 4. $1.25; postpaid. 
Belmont Farms, Box 12, Chatham, Va. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 





10, $2.50. 








Best Smoking, 10, $2. Satisiaction euaranteed. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, 

Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Caewies. 5 nds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf.—Mild and_ sweet; 10 pounds 


Tennessee Red 
picked chewing, $2.20; 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best 
leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. 
ing. 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, 


10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
Martin, Tenn. 


mellow juicy 
Best smok- 
Sharon, Tenn. 











Yarn 
Yarn.—Knitting at Berean. . 


$1.15 pound. Samples free. 
turer), Box 20, Harmony, Maine 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Squirrel dog; 


ay Wool for rugs, 
Bartlett (manufac- 





prefer a_ fice or_ terrier. 





Also good coon if cheap. G. W. Hughes, Madison, 
Alabama. 

Old Envelopes, Stamps, used before 1880. High 
prices paid. Information sent postpaid. R. Rice, 2652 


Asbury Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


Wanted.—Pecans of all kinds. Highest market prices. 
Write for information. Southern Pecan Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, Albany, Ga. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert —_—- 
mechanic and help you get a good job. to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 

ssee. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Earn money gathering Roots, Herbs and Plants of 
value. Booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 

Amazing new Cleaner cleans everything. Sells 25c; 
profit 16c. Sample free. Bestever Co., 309 Irving Park 
Station, Chicago, 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet . Articles, Flavor - 














Concord 

















ings, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. uis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc, Write 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Agents.—Make 100% profit. Soaps (Knight’s Roo- 
Te-Na), Toiletries, Extracts, Spices, Home Supplies. 
Morgan Supply Co., 212, St. Louis, Mo 


Big profit selling new Linenlike Tablecloth. 
like oilcloth. Sample free. Bestever Company, 
Irving Park Station, Chicago. 








Wash 
271 





No capital or ex- 
advance. Samples 
New York. 


Agents.—New shirt proposition. 
perience needed. Commission in 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, 























ov design, perfect quality, packed assorted six Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
per b to half dozen box, retail value 35¢ pair; price people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
ox six pair, $1; postpaid, Satisfaction guaran- Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
Eagle Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C. mond, Va. 
Insecticides Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
B patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
-, uchanan’s eis ok a kills peach ee bor- sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
a Pound ete; 5, $2.40; 25, $7.50; postpaid. Cata- 701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
seve free Buchanan's, Memphis. Tenn, 
wars > ; $4.00 a taking a, je ee teks 
i i 3.98. eautiful patterns, fabrics. Easy work. Ex- 
Kodak Finishing perience unnecessary, Free outfit. Free sample dresses. 
Sample enlargement, dime, Roll developed, 25¢ sil- Malloch Frocks, Dept. SC-80, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Yer. Brown, Warsaw. N. €. 
naeinie - Agents.—Up to $12 daily demonstrating men’s, wom- 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4¢ to 6c. White Co., en’s, children’s finest Hosiery. Definite wear warranted 


wer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 8c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 











Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala, 

ee Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
—_Drints for lic, Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 
aapemberes, authorized Eastman agents, Birmingham, 
te ie elop roll film free. Deluxe pictures, four 


cents each. 





tins‘ Films.—Special drial offer: your next kodak 
& Son, Dept. 


developed 5e i 
1, Cineinnati. Onion” nts 2c each. Moser 


aetal, develo, seven Neutone prints, one oil col- 

Holsinger»; reprints 3c. Ace Photo Service, Dept. M, 

——bston, Kansas. 

ta er Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
ntloped 5c: prints 3 cents each. Trial E210 en- 

in handsome tolder fc. it_ service. 

"Pheto Finishing Co., 208 Beli Ave., Roanoke, 








colors, 
Wil- 
nio. 


or replaced. Amazingly low prices. 100 styles, 
Auto and hosiery given producers. Write quick. 
knit Hosiery Co., Dept. C-3010, Greenfield, OF 





No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample case, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 


ood Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 





Agents Wanted.—Men or women who will solicit sub- 
scriptions in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida for The 
Progressive Farmer-Southern Ruralist. Must have car 
and be willing to travel in country. Best proposition 
ever offered. You can make a good income represent- 
ing the oldest and largest circulated farm paper in the 
South. Experience unnec If interested write, 
giving two references, to Circulation nase, 
mer and Southern Ruralist, 


Progressive 
ham, Ala 





; 3, cane ; 4, lane; 


about 63,000,000 bushels, or 21,000,000 less 
than last year’s crop. But twice in the 
last 60 years has the yield per acre been 


less than is expected this year—73.6 bush- 
els. 


With cotton and tobacco bringing such 
low prices it behooves us to make the 
most of our sweet potatoes. To do this 
storing and curing are both essential, i 
order that they may be marketed in the 
winter when maximum prices usually pre- 
vail. 

Those not having a curing house, and 
who have as much as 200 or more bush- 
els, should either build a storage house at 
once or arrange to store with someone 
else at so much per bushel. See the coun- 
ty agent or vocational agriculture teacher. 
They will gladly help. 





Pecan Crop Shorter Than 
Last Year 


HE. pecan crop is quite short this year, 

especially in Texas, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma, where most of the seedlings 
are grown. In the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama, where the so-called 
papershells or improved nuts are grown, 
the yield promises to be a fourth larger 
than last year. In Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi where both kinds are grown, the 
production promises to be 70 per cent 
above that of last year. The real shortage 
is in the seedling crop. Yield from both 
kinds will be about 30,460,000 pounds or 
7,540,000 less than last year’s crop of 
38,000,000 pounds. The yield in 1928 was 
60,000,000 pounds. 





Oil Paper Helps Keep 
Apples 


OES it do any good to wrap apples 
in oil paper before storing for the 
winter?” 

Yes, wrapping each individual apple in 
oil paper, or distributing shredded oil pa- 
per through the pack will help much. If 
the apples are properly matured and put 
in storage at low enough temperature, 
and wrapped in this paper, a good start 
toward keeping the fruit through the 
winter has been made. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 












FROM THE MOMENT 
OF BIRTH ‘TILL THE 
RIDE IN THE WEARSE- 
THERE’S NOTHING 

THAT HAPPENS BUT 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE 






















ELANE GARRIC/2., 
WiCOX COUNTY- ALA. 


ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 








“Step on the gas!” 
She said to Billy; 

He did, and now 
Each holds a lily. 


—Sent in by Cleo Sampson, 
Hempstead County, Ark. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


Solution to tape-line: 1, tape; 2, cape; 
5 line. 





(92rA)y 43 
Pai of SCISSORS GIVEN AWAY a i~ 


2p cS 1% 


Cz of each Our newest, latest ae So = oo 
@ assorted cotors. Our best quality 








Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
ling, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoeand deft, stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 











NEW LINE PAYS UP TO 12 
MEN—Easy to sell Tru-Fit Pants $ 
to wearer. Newest styles, fabrics and 
lowest petene, Tremendous demand. a 
Cc d . We deliver 

ree. b, pa for F 

ample Pe) mon "ms er oe Day 
RU-FIT PANTS C COMPAN Y 
Nashville, Tene. 





and collect. BE: rience unnecessary. 
our own pants 


o-n 


Sit ‘B 





eR etex ss py 
SHIRTS 47 3%, 

OEMAN << oEMANO| ’ 
New Shirts for every 
one that Shrinks or Fades. Selling like Wildfire. 
Biggest Profits ! Complete line includes Neck- 
wear, Hosiery, Underwear and Jackets. Write 
Dest. BONDED SHIRT COMPANY / 
R-24 31 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK & 


WRITE TO-DAY /o 


TREMENDO 


NEW. 






Prey 

























eee 


Te Panes, Box 375 ‘cutee Mo. 








livery, prepaid. ES PER 100 CHICKS 
Catalog Egg Bred Quelity Master Bred 

Strain; Strain 

$13.00 $17.00 

14.00 17.00 

14.00 19.00 

15.00 19.00 

15.00 19.00 

15.00 19.00 

18. 00 





.00; Large Assorted $10.00. 
TRY FARMS. Box |(| BRENHAM, TEX. 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stoc 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our eouging eels all — our ist preeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervis y expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write t py 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W: 4th Lexington, Ky. 
GEYER’S QUALITY CHICKS 








SUMMER PRICES 25 650 100 
S. C. Bhode Island Red ....$2.75 $5.25 $ 9.00 $42.50 
Barred Plymouth Rock ...... 2.75 5.25 9.00 42.50 
Buff Orp. and W. Wyandotte. 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
S. €. White Leghorn .......- 2.50 4.75 8. 37.50 
Heavy Assorted .........+.-+ 2.50 4.75 8. 37.50 
Assorted Odds and Ends...... 2.25 4.25 7.25 35.00 


We ship only fine, husky, livable chicks a guarantee 
100% live anvil C.0.D. r 
ER’S HATCHERY 

1702 Foster el 


DRUMS SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.O.D. as low as $7.50 per hundred 
Catalog Free 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Mies. 





lemphis, Tenn. 











PUREBRED POULTRY 
White Leghorn HENS AND MALES AT 


we pee 
wed “iar as stock, egg bred 80 
rs. Winners at 20 ha mang 2 to 320 
T snip C.0-D. 
norte. 


S caaieg 2". Fenn Gra 
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* Listen to the Weed Tire Chain Radio Program every 
Friday evening commencing November 7. Tune in 
at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, 7:30 Central Stand- 
ard Time, over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

















SUMMEROURS 


HALF Au HALF 


Trede Mark 
ew scare 
Half Geed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 


Summerour’s Half and Half 
Cotton Seed bred in Ceorgia 








PRICES REDUCED ON SUMMEROUR’S 


HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


GooD ONLY TO DECEMBER ist, 1930 

For 18 years the price of Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton 
Seed has been $5.00 per bushel. On account of the low price 
of cotton, we are reducing the price to $3.25 per bushel, that 
your dollar may buy as much. This is the same pure-bred 
that you have been paying $5.00 for. Write for booklet and 
price list to B. FF. Summerour Seed Company, Box 18, 
Norcross, Georgia. 




















STOVER MFG. 
& ENGINE CO. 
62 Lake Street 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


Also makers of Wind- 
mills, Engines, Pump 
Jacks, Saw Frames, etc. 








Cut Feeding Costs 20% 


A balanced ration of home-ground feed makes health- 
ier, better stock. It cuts feeding costs, enabling you 
to save money. Cattle properly fitted for market means 
a faster “turnover” and increased profits. All these 
can be had if you own a Stover Hammer Mill. It 
grinds shelled or ear corn, all small grains and rough- 
age. With it you can grind grain alone, roughage 
alone or mix both at the same time. Numerous ex- 
clusive features found on no other hammer mill. 
Write us today for prices, descriptive literature and 
name of nearest dealer. Offset drought losses with 
more efficient feed. 








One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


By BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


ELL, ef you-all wasn’t satisfied 

with th’ amount of readin’ matter 
you got in that furst number of th’ PER- 
GRESSIVE FARMER an’ RUALIST, 
it wouldn’t be no use t’ try t’ sell you a 
dickshunary fer five cents an’ throw in a 
coppy of Pilgrims Progress an’ Travvel- 
in’ on a Slow Train Through Arkansas, 
whitch I reckon is considered about th’ 
two best books that has ever been writ. 


When I was jest a little tad, my paw 
use t’ read Pilgrims Progress t’ us chil- 
dren ever’ Sunday afternoon, an’ in them 
days it was considered a right smart of 
a book, but I ain’t heered mutch about 
it lately, an’ I reckon it’s sorter gone 
out of style. But annyhow, that feller 
Pilgrim, he got into some turrible tight 
places, an’ I thought oncet ’r twicst he 
wasn't goin’ t’ make it, but he allways 
did sumhow ’r nuther, an’ ef you-alb ain’t 
never read it, you see can’t you git a-holt 
of it an’ you'll find it’s got more excite- 
mint in it than th’ magazine seckshun of 
th’ Sunday paper, an’ besides that it looks 
mighty well settin’ on th’ parler table 
when you got compn’y. 


It tells all about a feller that was trav- 
ellin’ some place an’ looked like he didn’t 
have no car, an’ was dependin’ on folks 
givin’ him rides, an’ they was gittin’ 
sorter skeered about askin’ strangers t’ 
git in their cars, jest like they are now, 
so he had t’ walk most of th’ way, an’ 
he run up ag’inst all sorts of mean folks, 
an’ lions an’ tiggers an’ things, an’ he 
had a mitey tuff time of it an’ like not 
t’ got where he was goin’ to a-tall. Well, 
you-all jest git a-holt of it an’ read it, 
an’ I'll bet you'll say you ain’t read no 
better story in a long time, an’ it might 
be plum true, so fer’s I know; annyhow, 
I ain't nevver heered nobuddy dispute it. 


But what I started talking about was 
this here PERGRESSIVE FARMER an’ 
RUALIST. I don’t know whether you- 
all has got through readin’ it ’r not, but 
I know [ ain’t. I got t? where Miss Dow- 
dle says that a club sandwich an’ a glass 
of milk makes a hearty meal, an’ [I quit 
right there. I don’t keer what kind of a 
club you got, when I’m in shape t’ use 
a hearty meal, a sandwich an’ a glass of 
milk don’t fool me into beleevin’ I’ve 
done had one. 

Now you take a sandwich an’ say a 
quart of buttermilk out’n th’ springhouse, 
an’ a cupple of slices of ham with red 
gravy an’ some cracklin’ bread ’r hot 
biskits an’ a mess of biled cabbidge an’ 
probly some pole beans that’s been biled 
in a iron pot ’tel they’ve got jest th’ 
exack right flaver an’ maybe some onion 
pickel t’ go with-’em an’ a good big 
piece of lemmon custurd pie t’ sorter 
finish off with, now then you got what 
you might call-a hearty meal, pervidin’, 
of course, that you ain’t extry hungry. 


I allways have b’leeved that Mis’ Dow- 
dle was a mighty smart womman, but ef 
she puts peeces in th’ paper that a sand- 
wich an’ a glass of milk is a hearty meal, 
she might git a lot of folks t’ b'leevin’ 
it, an’ furst thing you know a lot of 
these here subskribers would be perished 
t’ death tryin’ t’ git along on them hearty 
meals of her’n, an’ th’ paper’d lose a lot 
of munney. I don’t aim t’ interfere none 
with these here other edditers, on ac- 
count it takes all th’ sense I got t’ write 
my own peeces an’ annything they want 
t’ say is all right with me, but I’m too 
old an’ I got too mutch sense fer anny- 
buddy t’.tell me that a sandwich an’ a 
glass of milk is a hearty meal. 


Now that peece that Mister Pearson 
writ about me bein’ a impertinent scamp, 
I didn’t have a thing in th’ world t’ do 
with that. Me an’ Cobb jest drapped in 


t’ say howdy, an’ seemed like him an’ 
Cobb had some bizness t’ talk about, an’ 
he was tellin’ me all about them edditers 
an’ of course I listened jest as polite 


as I could an’ so fer’s I know he was 
tellin’ th’ truth about ’em. 


Th’ main thing that was botherin’ me 
was that little chew of t’backer I had in 
my mouth, an’ I s’posed of course that 
with a big place like they-all got, they'd 
have some way of disposin’ of th’ by- 
producks, but seems like they didn’t have, 
an’ fin’lly I got so I couldn’t talk none, 
an’ Mister Pearson sent out an’ brought 
in a spittoon, an’ after that we got along 
all right. Of course I don’t aim t’ tell 
him how t’ run his bizness, but ef it was 
me runnin’ a agerculchural paper, I'd 
manage t’ have me one spittoon in th’ 
place, even ef I had t’ git along with five 
’r six less edditers. 

There was one thing Mister Pearson 
told me that int’rusted me right sharply, 
He said that three ’r four of them ed- 
diters of his’n had farms. Well, now 
what I want t’ know is, ef th’ edditer 
of a agerculchural paper has a farm, how 
much of this here advice does he take, 
an’ how does he come out at it? I fig- 
ger that there ain't less’n fifteen doller’s 
worth of advice in this here number of 
th’ Pergressive Farmer an’ Rualist, an’ 
I s’pose it’s all good. 


All us folks is in th’ farmin’ bizness 
t’ make munney, an’ ef anny feller kin 
show us how t’ do it, we’re mighty glad 
t’ hear fr’m him. Looks t’ me like it 
would be mighty pracktikle if some of 
these edditers that’s runnin’ farms would 
write in once in a while an’ say: “Well, 
I read a peece in the Pergressive Rualist 
a while ago, an’ I[ tried it out myself, 
an’ -it worked fine an’ made me some 
munney.” Lots of us folks is jest little 
fellers, an’ we don’t aim t’ make as mutch 
as you all do, but ef you kin find some 
way of makin’ a doller, maybe we kin 
make a dime. 


Annyhow, I wish you-all would tell 
us jest how mutch of this here expert 
advise you take, an’ how mutch of it's 
worth a durn. I’m a pracktikle kind of 
a feller, even ef I ani a impertinent scamp, 
like Mister Pearson said, an’ I want t 
git at th’ facks in th’ case. 


We had a big elleckshun here in Geor- 
gy last week. Everybuddy that was rup- 
nin’ was in favor of lower taxes an 
more rodes an’ free skool books an’ pay- 
in’ debts an’ penshuns an’ savin’ money 
fer all th’ folks an’ in fack they was 
hardly nuthin’ they didn’t promise t’ do 
that wasn’t goin’ t’ be a big bennéefit t 
th’ state an’ all th’ folks in it. I don't 
see how annybuddy kin help movin’ ft 
Georgy t’ git th’ bennefit of all th’ im- 
provements that’s goin’ to be made, an’ 
ef they'll do what-all they promised t’ do 
before they got elected, this'll undoubted 
ly be th’ finest place in th’ world t live 
at. As near as I kin figger it out, this 
is goin’ t’ be jest th’ same as th’ Prom 
ised Land like you read about in tH 
Good Book, only with all th’ modert 
improvements. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
TAPE _f{| 






































(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Take your measure with the Tape Line 
by climbing down a rung at a time, chang- 
ing one letter only in each step without 
transposing. One answer will be f 
elsewhere in this issue. 
different, but entirely correct. 








Yours may@be 
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Special Offer! 


Send for 


SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATED 


WORM 


BULLETINS 


Doamnee Ww Tetrachlorethytene C. T. 
barge round NE 
worms Giving you practical working 
from hog 


information that will help you 
remove worms from your 
livestock and poultry. Profit 
by years of study and research 
in the World’s largest medi- 
cal laboratories, 

No agents to annoy you — 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


EMA 


WORM CAPSULES 


Kill Large Roundworms, 
Woe 9 Stomach Worms 
in Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes. 


JUST “a few 
worms” rob 
the vitality 
and endanger 
the health. 





The “no-setback” treatment 
Safe, sure, easy to give—Already Nema has won 
high praise from thousands of Livestock Raisers. 
For Chickensand Turkeys,C-ACapsules 
rmove both tapeworms and large roundworms 
in one treatment without setback. One of the 
bulletins tells about C-A Capsules. 
For free bulletins address 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N 4-K 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 












Profit by clearing your 


PULL 
bors’ as well. The Hercules 
DOLLARS qpomenstems yt ay 
e work easier, quicker, 
pletiipen cP 2Derendrapidiy pays 
or itself. Make big mone: 
Se Ee rite today for booklet 
and special low price offer. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
2913 29th St., Centerville, Ia. 








BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
3917 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 








cixts Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 

fe a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No 

Work—Just Fun. ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO.. 
Dept. 246 P.S.R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AT ONCE! 


500 More Rural and City 
Dealers 


Start your own business with our capi- 
tal. It pays better than farming. Buy ev- 
erything at Wholesale—sel] at retail. Be 
your own boss. Make all the profits on 
everything you sell. We supply everything 
—Products, Auto-Bodies, Sample Cases, 
Advertising Matter, Sales and Service 
Methods, ete. 15 Factories and Service 
Branches. Prompt shipments. Lowest § | 
Height and express rates. Superior Raw- § | 
niga Quality, old established demand, low- § | 
salen guarantee of satisfaction or no 
soul makes easy sales. 200 farm and 

e necessities, all guaranteed the best 








v ; : 5 * 

Salues. Rawleigh’s Superior Sales and 
e Tvice Methods secure most business ev- 
Tywhere, Over 42 million Products sold 


wast year. If you are willing to work steady 

infos day for good pay, write for complete 

- mation how to start your own busi- 
ss with our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 





DEPT. J-37>GF FREEPORT, ILL. | | 








| 





| takin’ yo’ paper, 


ownlandandyourneigh- | 


| pel of the Lord, every sinner must have three | 
| books: 


| free Bible and 
| sure to bring your pocketbook.” 


j but dat’s how come he ragged! 


| tion.’’—Path finder. 


P k ns | 
TO INDUCE TEARS 
“I have a weeping willow, but it 


weep. What shall I do?” 
“Plant some onions at its 








doesn't 





foot.” 


SOMETHING IN THIS NAME 
| 
Visitor—‘Why does everyone call your beau- 
tiful nurse Miss Appendix?” 
| Patient—“‘Because the doctors take her out 
| so often.” 


GENTLE REMINDER 


| 
| Mother—‘*Mabel’s young man has taken of- 
| fense at something. Have you said anything 


' to him?” 

| Father—“Not a word. I haven’t seen him 
since I mailed him last month’s light bill.” 

| WHEN LIFE WAS WORTH LIVING 


Vacationist—“Ah, the air up in these moun- 
tains is great, isn't it?” 
| Old Mountaineer—‘‘Jes’ fair to middlin’, 
| stranger—jes’ fair to middlin’. *Taint nothing 


| like it wuz back in Cleveland’s administra- 


BISHOP AND RABBI 


The late Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul and 
Rabbi Seligman of New York were fast friends, 
but they liked to joke each other. The Arch- 
bishop was giving a dinner, and one of his 
guests was the Rabbi. 

Said the Archbishop: “When can I serve 
you some of this delicious Virginia ham?” 

“At your wedding, Your Grace,”’ replied the 
Rabbi. 


ENDLESS TASK 


“Let me kiss those tears away, sweetheart,” 
he begged tenderly. 


She fell into his arms and he was very 
busy for a few minutes. But the tears flowed 
On. 


“Can nothing stop them?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“No,” she murmured, “it’s hay fever, but 
go on with the treatment.” 


HOPE, FAITH, AND CHARITY ASSO- 
CIATES 


“Cap'n, dey is 65 members of my church er 
and I wants to ax you if 
dat ‘titles me to a *nouncement in yo’ Sunday 
paper?” asked the Rev. Ezekiel Jones of the 
editor of the News and Observer, Raleigh, 
=~ 
“Let me see a copy of the announcement.” 
“I'll write it down, cap'n.” 
Here’s the announcement, and it is need- 
less to say it was published without charge:— 
“Mount Washington Zion Church, Rev. Eze- 
kiel Jones, pastor. Preaching at 12 in the 
morning and 9 at night. In the promulga- 
tion, reiteration, and conception of the Gos- | 
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Bible, the hymn 
Come tomorrow 
the free hymn 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
Copyright, 1930, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 








| miss LucyY JEs' NACHLY 

Don’ EAT 'NouGH VITTLES 
FuH To ENTERTAIN 
All DE MEDICINE 
SHE TeEx!! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
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Dey talks ’bout a hones’ man in rags 








reasons. 
why it will 

pay you to 
roof with 


GULFSTEEL 


Galvanized SHEETS 


]] protection from lightning 


Galvanized roofing properly grounded will protect 
a building from lightning. Galvanized sheet roofing 
could have saved the farmers of this country forty 
million dollars last year. 


©P protection from fire 


Each day last year, on the average, 96 farm build- 
ings burned. Falling sparks or lightning will not 
ignite a roof of GULFSTEEL Galvanized SHEETS. 
Should the building beneath catch fire, the steel 
roof will prevent it from spreading. 


SB lowest cost per year of service 


A roof of GULFSTEEL Galvanized SHEETS will 
remain in good condition for years after an in- 
ferior roof has rotted away. Based on years of 
vem, it’s the most economical roof that you can 
uy. 


A easy to apply 
Sheet steel roofing is light in weight, comes in big 


units, and is the easiest to lay of any good roof 
that you can buy. 


copper-bearing steel insures long life 


Every GULFSTEEL Galvanized SHEET is made 
from the highest quality copper-bearing steel, and 
is given a galvanized coating of best quality zinc, 
that will not flake or peel, to insure extra years of 
service. 


G from mines to you 


GULFSTEEL Galvanized SHEETS are made by 
the South’s largest independent manufacturer of fin- 
ished steel products. From ore to iron, to steel, to 
sheets—we carefully inspect every manufacturing 
process to insure GULFSTEEL quality. 
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STATES STEEL COMPANY 


DEPT. B 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
























ow you can set 
the tractor you want 


Min the Sow 


HE tractor you have wanted for 
years is now a reality. If ever a 
tractor met the particular needs 
of Southern farmers, it is the new 


Case Model **CC.”’ 


Here, for the first time, is a tractor 
that successfully combines a plowing 
and a cultivating tractor in one 
machine. It is the first to offer 
a variable wheel spacing feature 
by which the rear wheels can be 
moved in or out, from standard 
48-inch tread for plowing to various 
treads, up to 84 inches, for row crop 
planting and cultivating. 





This new, exclusive feature gives 
you an adaptability you have never 
before experienced. It gives you an 
efficient plowing tractor—either three 
or four wheel—that can be easily 
converted into an equally efficient 
planting and cultivating unit. Its 


ideal combination of dependable 

C power, light weight and new fast 
! s . 

speeds gives you an entirely new 


A FOR yA i PURPOSES cio geal for every kind of 


To operate this tractor is to ex- 
“pe perience a new thrill— 


—fast irreversible steering gear makes 
steering exceptionally easy. 
—independent differential brakes aid 
in quick handling between the rows and 
in pivoting on either rear wheel when 
turning short. 
—low center of gravity results in more 
stability and prevents side slipping. 
—power lift eliminates the use of levers 
at the end of rows. 

. : . ; : 2 —handy platform and comfortable seat 
enable the operator to stand or sit while 

S NG running the tractor. 

SS ‘ —amazingly simple, easily cared for. 

Inexperienced help can quickly learn to 

handle it. 

See the nearest Case dealer, or 
send at once for new book fully 
describing these and many other 
new tractor advantages which make 
it possible to speed up all your work 
and to cut the cost of raising your 


crops. Use the coupon. 


ee. a3 Tair as 2 yr J. I. CASE COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
WHEELS SET OU ING and CULTIVATIN 
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POPE EE SE 
J. I. CASE CO., 


Dept. K-59, ‘ 

; . ; Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me, without any obligation, new book 

describing the new Model “CC” Tractor and _ speciat 

j equipment available for different crops and soils. a 


Full Line of Quality Farm Machines Name 


Address.......... 
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